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condition, but he 
could not see that 
they increased the 
power of his muscles, 
or promised to add a 
cubit to his stature. 
When the Bramp- 
ton Messenger, the 
college newspaper, 
published the first 
announcement of the 
military training 
camp for students, to 
be held at Plattsburg 
under the auspices of 
the War Department, 
Ted Ripley made up 
his mind at once that 
there was the place 


and now here was a 
wonderful opportu- 
nity to have all those 
experiences in the} 
best possible way. | 
And more than that, | 
deep down in his) 





ORAWINGS BY NORMAN ROCKWELL 
EVEN ON THE FACE OF THE CLERK WHO WAS MEASURING 
TED THERE WAS A SMILE 
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the frank of the gov- 
ernment, Ted opened 
it with a feeling of 
faintness. Then ex- 
ultation flashed over 
his face, for he read 
that his application 
had been approved 
and that he was or- 
dered to report at the 
Plattsburg camp at 
ten o’clock on the 
morning of July 6. 

‘“* They took me, 
Mark! ’’ he cried to 
his roommate, who 
came in at that mo- 
ment. 

** Me, too,’’ said 


very funny things,’’ 
remarked Ted. ‘‘I’m 
going right down 
now to order my uni- 
form. ’’ 

Early as he was, 
he found two other 
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wed HEN Ted Ripley read the applica- | heart, Ted wanted to qualify himself for the | Brampton men ahead of-him, getting measured | by remarks about my looks. So long as I can “4 
Q%- W tion blank and saw that he had to set | little-thought-of yet always ultimate and- pos- | | by the tailor for the khaki trousers and olive- | do the job—that’s all I need to think about.”” {4 
ee. down his height and his weight, he | sible duty of a citizen—the bearing of arms in| drab flannel shirts and canvas leggings pre-| Every night and morning he did his physi- ~ 9 
+ groaned aloud. For a moment he was tempted | defense of his country. | seribed in the circular of instructions. They | cal-training exercises more vigorously than 

® to overstate them both ; but he was a truth-| ‘‘It will mean taking a whole month out of were both juniors, known to Ted by name and | ever; in the afternoons he took long runs. bs 
65 ful little soul, and therefore with a sigh he | | the summer vacation,’’ protested his easy-| reputation, for they had both of them played | If his muscles were small, they were firmand ¢€) 
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wrote, ‘‘Height, 5 feet, 5 inches; weight, | going roommate, Mark Perrin. 
stripped, 118 pounds.’? Then he posted the | ‘*It will be a month of the finest kind of | 
application and resigned himself to face in-| vacation,’’ Ted declared. | 
evitable disappointment. | He telegraphed to his father for permission | 
‘*T bet I’m the puniest freshman that ever | to enroll himself for the camp, and received it. 
came to Brampton College!’’? he muttered. | And that day he got the necessary application 
It was his most frequent, even if not his; blank at the office of the Messenger, and in 
favorite, remark. | spite of its discouraging requirements, which 
He was indeed so slight and delicate that | to his mind intimated a strong probability of 
his efforts to take part in sports had met'| rejection, he mailed it at once to the camp 
with either kindly or derisive discourage- | adjutant. 
ment. ‘*Perhaps if I’m one of the first to apply, 
‘Say, you little fellow, you’ll get broken | they’ll take me,’’ he thought. 
in two!’’ the coach of the freshman eleven| He tried not to let himself dwell hopefully 
had said when Ripley presented himself as|on his chances. As the days went by and he | 
a candidate for quarterback. learned that more than a hundred men from 
‘*No, I won't, either,’’ Ripley had an-| Brampton had sent in applications and that 
swered, with such appeal in his blue eyes | among them were most of the prominent ath- 
that the coach grumbled: letes of the college, he felt depressed. Of course 
** All right, we’ll give you a trial.’’ now there would be no place for him. He 
He let Ripley get into the scrimmage one | even felt little satisfaction at hearing that the 
afternoon, and when the practice was at an | applications from Brampton were almost twice 
end he said to him, ‘‘ Your spirit’s all right, | as many as those from Crane College, Bramp- 
kid, but you’re too light; you haven’t the | ton’s historic rival. | 
strength —so you needn’t come out any| Mark Perrin was finally enmeshed in the 
more. ’’ growing popularity of the Plattsburg idea. 
It had been the same with baseball, except | When he told Ted that he, too, had sent in his 
that there the coach had been more brutal. | application, Ted expressed his satisfaction, 
‘*You’ve got to have strength enough to hit and then added mournfully, ‘‘If they turn me 
the ball outside the diamond,’’ was the com- | down and let you in, I’ll be awfully sore—and 
ment that had erased Ripley from the squad | I’ll bet that’s just what will happen. That’s 
of candidates—the first man to be dropped. | usually the way; you come loafing along at the 
Even when it came to tennis, Ripley had to end and without half trying get what I’ ve been 
play with a lighter racket than the ordinary | vainly struggling for from the start.’’ 
man uses—and then he did not play well. Mark laughed his good-natured laugh and 
Ripley’s spirit was bigger than his body. | said, ‘‘It does seem as if it were a mistake 
He was not afraid to attempt anything that sometimes to be too keen about things.’’ 
other fellows of his age were accustomed to| - ‘‘He thinks they’re going to turn me down, ”’ 
do, and he was always weighing himself and | thought Ted gloomily; and the fact that an- 
measuring himself in the hope of discovering | other person should think it made Ted more 
that his growth was not stunted, only belated. | than ever certain of it. | 
In his room morning and night he did exer-| When the communication came in the long | 








on the junior football eleven, which had de- 
feated the freshman eleven for the class cham- 
pionship. Richard Greiner and Henry Carton 
were two of the prominent upper classmen 


| who were fully conscious of their importance 


and resented being brought into relation with 
any persons of less importance than themselves. 
This fact Ted did not know; he watched them 


admiringly while their measurements were | 
being taken, and he was unaware of the dis- | 


approval in their glances at him. 

A clerk came up to Ted and asked what he 
could do for him. 

‘“*T want to be measured for the uniform,’’ 
Ted answered. 

‘*Yes, sir.’’? The clerk got out his tape meas- 
ure and Ted took off his coat. 

Greiner, at the other side of the room, re- 


measurements, ‘‘You have the Boy Scouts’ 
uniform here, too, do you?’’ 

The remark was accompanied by a disdainful 
glance at Ted, who caught both the words and 
the glance. Carton and the tailor’s clerk both 
chuckled ; even on the face of the clerk who was 
measuring Ted there was a smile. Ted tried 
to look as if he had not heard, but he knew 
all the time that his burning cheeks proclaimed 
his injured sensitiveness. 

‘*The leggings aren’t made to order, and I’m 
afraid the smallest size will be too large for 
you,’’ said the clerk apologetically, yet with 
a trace of amusement in his voice. 


I guess they’!! do,’’ he answered. 

He saw Greiner bend toward Carton and 
heard him say something about ‘‘a soldier with 
sparrow’s legs.’’ Carton laughed again, and 


| Ted’s cheeks burned hotter than ever. He was 
| annoyed with himself for being so hurt. 





flexible, and by his conscientious efforts he 
increased his power of endurance. Mark Per- 
rin, who did not alter the lazy tenor of his 
life, laughed at Ted’s earnestness. ‘‘ Anyone 
would think you were in training for the 
crew,’’ he said. ‘*The way you’re working 
you’ll go stale before you ever see the camp. ’’ 

Besides trying to make himself as fit as 
possible physically, Ted endeavored to ac- 
quire such information as he could from 
studying the infantry drill regulations and 
the field service regulations of the army. He 
found much of the reading technical and diffi- 
cult, but there was a good deal in the ‘‘school 
of the soldier’’ and the ‘‘school of the squad’’ 
that he could understand; he felt that he 
should not be going to the camp absolutely 


| ignorant. Again his roommate ridiculed his 
marked to the man who was setting down his 


preparations and assured him that they would 


| not help him a bit. 


‘*Tt’s well enough for you to talk,’’? Ted 
answered. ‘‘But I’ve got to make myself as 
good as possible, so that they won’t send me 
home when they see how small I am.’’ 

After the close of the college term, Ted 


| had ten days with his family at the seashore. 

| They all accompanied him to Boston and saw 
| him off on the special train that was to convey 
| the Brampton contingent to Plattsburg. Ted 


was rather ashamed to have such a fuss made 
over his departure —almost as if he were 
actually off to war. No other fellow seemed 


to have his entire family—a mother, a father, 
Ted was irritated, but strove to be dignified. | two sisters and a little brother — standing 
‘*Never mind; I’ll take the smallest size, and | 


‘‘Shucks!’’ he said to himself, as he walked | 


about him on the platform and saying last 
words to him. If he had been big it would have 
been all right, but as it was it would probably 
make people think him more of a ‘‘kid’’ than 
ever. There he was, thinking about his size 
again, in spite of all his resolutions! 

And there were Greiner and Carton stand- 
ing close by and taking it all in! 


% 








cises that no doubt kept him in good physical | envelope marked War Department and bearing | to his room. ‘‘I must get over being bothered| ‘‘Now, Ted, you must get aboard,’’ said 
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Mrs. Ripley. ‘‘It’s almost time for the train 
to start, and I don’t want you to get on while 
it’s moving. Good-by, dear!’’ 

She kissed him, and then his sisters kissed 
him, and then his little brother kissed him. 
His father only grasped his hand, and Ted was 
conscious of a great feeling of relief. 

His mother unfortunately made one last 
damaging speech—one that Greiner and Carton 
must have heard: 

‘*Do be careful with the gun, Ted ; do be care- 
ful, and don’t shoot yourself or anyone else.’’ 

Ted felt annoyed, and then, when he was 
seated in the train and the train was pulling 
out of the station, he felt remorse that he 
should have been annoyed by anything his 
mother could have said. 

The train was filled with Brampton men, 
but they were mostly upper classmen, and 
among those of his own 





middle of the street was a hydrant at which 
one of the recruits was perférming the belated 
ceremony of brushing his teeth. 

Ted passed on down to the end of the line 


and entered tent 26. Two fellows who were | 


getting into their uniforms greeted him with 
a surprised stare and then a cool nod of recog- 
nition; they were Greiner and Carton. 

They had already made up their beds on 
one side of the tent. Four canvas cots lay 
folded in a heap on the ground. Ted dragged 
one of them out and began to set it up. The 
wooden supports were stiff and worked hard ; 
he finally succeeded in snapping the crossbar 
at one end into place, but he could not manage 
to spread the supports at the other end enough 
to slip the bar into its socket. He pushed and 
pulled and bruised his fingers and felt the 
sweat pour down his face, but his efforts were 





class who were on board ~S 


there was no one with 
whom Ted was especially 
intimate. Mark Perrin and 
the few others whom Ted 
knew well were going up 
from New York. So, as 
there was no one in the 
car that seemed particu- 
larly to invite his society, 
Ted turned in early and 
went early to sleep. He 
was roused the next morn- 
ing by the porter, who 
announced that in twenty 
minutes they would reach 
Burlington. 

It was a fine, warm sum- 
mer morning—a _ perfect 
morning for the trip by 
boat up the lake. Ted 
roamed round the deck, 
enchanted by the views 
across the water of the 
Green Mountains on one 
side and the Adirondacks 
on the other. 

Two hours after leaving 
Burlington he ‘had his first 
glimpse of the camp. Ona 
broad open slope running 
down to the lake were spread the khaki-colored 
tents—rows and rows of them; the camp was 
laid out in streets. Between the railway at 
the foot of the slope and the camp was a broad 
stretch of green, and Ted heard some one 
remark that there must be the parade ground. 
In the centre of the camp there were grouped 
some tents much larger than the others, and 
from open spaces near them smoke was:aseend- 
ing. Men in khaki uniform could be seen 
moving about the camp streets—and some who 
were not in uniform at all were to be seen 
bathing off the pier that projected into the 
lake. Ted gazed eagerly, excitedly, while the 
boat several hundred yards out from shore 
passed by the camp. He felt the thrill of an- 
ticipation and adventure more keenly now 
than at any time since he had left home. 

In a few minutes he was in the midst of the 
crowd swarming off the boat out on the Platts- 
burg wharf. He gave up his trunk check to a 
soldier with a yellow cord round his hat, fol- 
lowed the crowd, boarded a trolley car, and 
after a ride of a mile or so alighted with the 
others at the entrance to the camp. Soon he 
found himself in line for the adjutant’s tent; 
and while he was waiting, who should pass by, 
in full uniform from service hat to army boots, 
and looking quite soldierly, but Mark Perrin. 

‘Hi, Mark!’’ Ted shouted; and his room- 
mate turned and came up, grinning proudly. 

‘*All settled ?’’ ‘Ted asked. 

‘*Yes. I got here early this morning, and 
I’m all fixed up. I’m over in Company G.’’ 

‘‘What’s the first thing I do?’’ asked Ted. 

‘*Well, after the adjutant assigns you to a 
company, one of the company sergeants as- 
signs you to a tent. Then you go to the quar- 
termaster for your blankets and sweater, and 
so on; and to the ordnance table for your rifle 
and stuff. And you have to go to the surgeon’s 
tent and have a medical examination. ’’ 

Ted’s heart sank. 

‘*Have you done everything, Mark?’’ 

‘*All but the medical examination; and 
that’s a cinch. Well, I hope I see you in G 
Company, Ted.’’ 

Mark moved on at a pace more brisk than 
his usual loitering gait. Ted wished he were 
as near to being a soldier! 

At last Ted reached the adjutant’s tent and 
received from the officer there an assignment 
to Company B. He was disappointed that he 
was not to be near Mark, but he took his assign- 
ment card and went in search of his quarters. 

At the head of Company B street a tall 
youth in khaki looked him over. 

‘“They’re arranging us according to height, ’’ 
said this person. ‘‘You’ll go down with the 
short fellows. Way down at the end—last tent 
on the left, tent 26. Go in there and make 
yourself at home. ’’ 

Ted walked down the street, looking curi- 
ously into the tents on either side. They were 
large enough to hold six cots; and inside all 
of them there was hustle and activity; fel- 
lows stowing away their things, making their 
beds, changing their clothes. In front of every 
tent were a tin pail and a basin, and in the 





“SAME TIME, IT DON'T ALWAYS WORK 
JEST THAT WAY, NEITHER” 





“BIMEBY HE BEGUN 
SLEEPY” 


in vain. Neither Greiner nor Carton offered 
to help him. And Ted had made up his mind 
| to one thing before coming to the camp: he 
| was going to do everything for himself with- 
out ever asking for help. 

“Tet’s go and get our rifles, Harry,’’ 
Greiner said; and Ted felt glad enough that 
the pair were leaving the tent. They may have 
forgotten that the walls of a tent are not like 
those of a house, or their carelessness may have 
been more or less intentional; at any rate, 
when they were outside, Ted heard Greiner 
remark, ‘‘Hard luck having that kid shoved 
in on us,’’ and Carton reply,*‘ Yes, he’ll queer 
the whole squad.’’ 

Ted thought that it was hard luck, too, but 
felt that he, and not Greiner or Carton, was 
likely to be the sufferer. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 








TO GIT SO TER'BLE 
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si: O, sir!*? declared old R 
N Capt. Bowse, as he 
stood at the helm of 

his fishing sloop. ‘‘ Aboard 

vessel in pertic’lar, a man 
can’t take and go to sleep on 
his job without he’s liable to 
git into all manner of trouble. Same time, it | 
don’t always work jest that way, neither. I’ve_ 
got a son-in-law over acrost river from here 
that turned to one time and slep’ himself right | 
plumb into an almost bran’, spangin’ new boat, 
and the ablest little thing of her bigness that | 
fishes out of this river, too! I tell him that | 
nap of hisn was the luckiest one on record | 
sence Adam was a yearlin’ !’’ | 

‘“That sounds interesting, captain,’’ one of | 
his passengers said. ‘‘Why can’t you give | 
us the yarn? We’re all ears, as the donkey 
said.’? 

‘‘Oh, wal!’’? Capt. Bowse replied modestly. 
‘**Tain’t no great of a yarn as I know of, 
but anyways ’twas one of them kind of things 
that seldom ever happen every day in the 
week. 

‘*You see, this ’ere Jim Fairway over acrost 
here, that married my Clarry, he had him a 
little old schooner-rigged boat that he kep’ on 
the move pretty nigh the year round, scrab- 
blin’ and scratchin’ every way he knowed 
how to git a living out of her. Jim was 
always a master young chap to work, and it’s 
safe to say that nobody round here ever fished 
any harder than what he doos. 

‘*But there! He’s had a scand’lous lot of 
sickness in his fam’ly to buck against for a 
consid’ble spell back, and his doctor’s bills has 
been something tremenjis. But he’s kep’ 
a-pluggin’ right at it early and late in that old 
drag boat of hisn, always in hopes some day 
he’d be able to git holt of a better one, but 
same time never once seeing no great pros- 
pects of gittin’ a dollar ahead for boats or 
nothin’ else. 

‘*There’s consid’ble many summer rustica- 
tors stops over acrost here, you know, and 
Jim he’d make a fair thing of it for a few 
weeks summer times takin’ ’em out fishin’ and 
pleasurin’ round, like. Jim’s a nice, clever- 
appearin’ feller as ever you seen, and seem’s 
though them rusticators always sot quite a 
store by him; but the thing of it was, his 
plaguy old boat wa’n’t noways fittin’ for the 
business, and was notorious dull, too. Dear 
sakes! She wouldn’t sail no more’n a toad in 
a bucket of tar, and didn’t have no accommo- 
dations, neither. 

‘*But seems’s though there was one old 
rich feller in pertic’lar amongst them sum- 
mer folks—a preacher, accordin’ to tell; he 
used to be in some one of them big churches 
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: fishin’ along of Jim Fair- 
way, and allowed how he 
knowed where to find fish 
the best of ary man in this 
river. The pair of ’em, 
though, got left out over- 
night once or twice for lack 
of wind, and then I know one time they got 
ketehed clean away off here on the Outer 
Ridge in a heavy nor’wester, and like to went 
adrift altogether in the old basket. 

“Wal, this last fall we had a spell of con- 
sid’ble good fishing chock off here on the Mon- 
hegin fall ground, you see. There was fish 
there, all right; but the way I look at them 
things at my age, this ’ere running fifteen or 
twenty mile broad off’n the main with these 
small-size open boats late in the fall of the 
year ain’t jest what it’s cracked up to be. I seen 
that the fust trip ever I made out there in 
this boat of mine here; and when she won’t 
fetch ye back to the turf, there ain’t many of 
her bigness that will! 

‘‘Wal, though, I run in one pretty good 
trip of fish to market there to Portland, and 
then come to the conclusion I wouldn’t resk 
no more sech chances. I ain’t quite so spry as 
I was fifty year ago, and besides I guess likely 
my blood may have cooled down like, a little 
mite, too. But land! Jimmy there, he hung 
right to it same’s a dog to a root, and made 
nine trips runnin’ that fall out to the Mon- 
hegin ground, all soul alone, mind ye, in that 
crazy old packet of hisn. 

‘*Wal, sir, come to take it the ninth time 
ever Jim Fairway went out there, he was 
pretty nigh done up and beat out complete, 
now I tell ye what! You see, the way it was, 
was this way witlf him. Besides hand linin’ 
them cod and pollack tight as ever he could 
jump by daytimes, he’d have to be up by 
nighttimes, too, a-jiggin’ squid for bait to work 
with. Then quick’s ever he’d made out to git 
a trip of fish, he’d have to hustle for market 
there to Portland, and ’tain’t no great wonder 


. Gy George S. Wasson * « 


atop of the other, should take the kink clean 
out of ary man, no matter if he was built of 
boiler iron. 

‘*Wal, this ’ere ninth trip in to market was 
an extry good one—consid’ble more’n an 
average good fare, ’specially for one man 
all soul alone. He had aboard two thousand 
pounds of cod and pollack, besides three big- 
sized halibut; and bein’ that fish was chock 
up and fetchin’ a master price jest then, he 
nachally cal’lated to hustle ’em to market fast 
as ever he could shove his old hooker, so’s 
to make sure and git all there was comin’ to 
him. 

‘*Seems’s though he held a nice, pretty 





up to the west’ard. He was possessed to go 


little air of wind from the s’uth’ard at fust, 





“HE WAS POSSESSED TO GO FISHIN’ 
ALONG OF JIM FAIRWAY" 


that nine trips of them kind, one comin’ right | 





and had run in quite handy by to Seguin when 
it come nighttime; but about then the breeze 
commenced to peter out on him, and finally 
mod’ rated down like, till there wa’n’t nothin’ 
left of her to speak of ; but still seems’s though 
there was this scand’lous heavy old easterly 
sea heavin’ in, so’s every laidge along the 
whole shore was breakin’ a clear torch. 
‘*Jim, he’d kind of fanned her along in up 
abreast of Seguin somewheres, same’s I said ; 
but bimeby, after the wind had let go com- 
plete, he begun to git so ter’ble sleepy seems’s 
though he couldn’t hold his head up noways 
he could work it. The pore feller was all 
tuckered and beat out, you see, and not to 
blame, neither; but he turned ‘to and tried all 
manner of ways to git woke up a grain, till 
bimeby he seen ’twa’n’t the least mite of good 
in the world to fight agin natur’ no longer. He 
seen he was jest bound 
to go to sleep spite of 
fate, and all the thing he 
could do was to take and 
fix his boat so she would 
look after herself the best 
while he was takin’ him a 
few winks below. 

‘*Of course, he might 
have hove over his kil- 
lick, and all the reason 
lie didn’t was: that he 
knowed the bottom was 
so ter’ble broken all along 
down that ways, and the 
sea bein’ rough as a grater, 
he eal’lated ’twould chafe 
off his warp in ten min- 
utes’ time. 

‘Seguin Light, he fig- 
gered, laid a matter of 
‘half a dozen miles inshore 
of him, and what little 
air there was goin’ had 
give up, till she was nigh 
stark calm. He took and 
hauled down his jib, give 
the mainsheet a few foot 

. of slack, sot his alarm 
cleck to-go off in jest one 
‘hhour’s ‘time, and turned 


in. 

“Wal, sir, nebedy can’t never tell jest ex- 
ac’ly what did chappen after this ’ere. Nigh’s 
ever you can ome to it, the wind went to 
work and breezened up from the east’ard quite 
spiteful, and instead of wakin’ him up at the 
time she was sot the blame’ alarm clock must 
have went back on him altogether, or else he 
was so dog tired he never paid no attention to 
her at all. 

‘Anyways, the fust thing ever Jim Fair- 
way knowed, his boat fetched up all standin’ 
with an unrighteous old crash, and the next 
secont a big sea piled aboard of her till Jim 
like to have been drownded right there in his 
bunk. But he got out and fetched a leap on 
deck, and by good luck the next sea swung 
the dory chock in alongside, so he jumped into 
her, cut the painter, and finally was hove end 
over end clean up in amongst the ‘rocks, con- 
sid’ble bruised and rattled, but alive jest the 
same. 

‘*?'Twas jest beginnin’ to come on daylight 
then, and he soon see that he was on Small 
P’ int, a short piece to the west’ard of Kenne- 
bee entrance, and pretty nigh the raggedest 
berth his boat could picked to lay herself, too, 
for in no time at all there wa’n’t no sign of 
her to be seen, without it was a mess of rub- 
bidge the sea had throwed up about him 
amongst them laidges. 

‘*‘Wal, now, that was some hard lines, to 
take and lose his boat and gear, and all his 
trip of fish so fashion, wa’n’t it, though? 
Total wreck, she was—never once save so 
much as a tholepin out of the dory, even, and 
pore Jim he finally come ploddin’ of it home 
there feelin’ blue as a whetstone, now I tell 
ye. 
‘*Wal, of course folks all allowed ’twas ‘too 
bad,’ and a ‘plague-gone shame,’ and all them 
things; but this ’ere old Mister Preacher over 
acrost, soon’s ever he heard tell of it, off he 
starts right away with a paper amongst his 
acquaintances to home, and planks his own 
name down on her too for a clean two hundred 
dollars, fust thing! 

‘* Inside a week’s time after he’d com- 
menced to amplify round with his paper, them 
folks had chipped in money enough so’s Jim 
started right off down-east to buy him a new 
boat. 

‘*He’d had his eye on a one for quite a spell 
back, you see, and so never lost no time 
lookin’ round to find what he wanted. All the 
thing this one lacked was a gasoline engyne, 
and there was pretty nigh cash enough left 
over to buy that with. But old sir over acrost 
here, down he went right into his pocket 
again, and had the machine ordered slap bang, 
for he allowed he didn’t cal’late to resk stop- 
pin’ outside no more nighttimes whenever he 
took a notion to go fishin’ along of Jim Fair- 
way! 

‘*So that’s all the reason I tell Jim that little 
nap of hisn was the luckiest thing he ever 
done, and what’s more, I tell him that settin’ 
under a preacher same’s this one over acrost 
must do folks an extry lot of good, and I’d 


| admire to take and try it on a spell myself!’’ 
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A KENTISH HOP GARDEN 


N southern Kent on this summer 
day the plains of The Weald 
extend basking under sunshine 

and blue sky. The grasslands 
stretch for miles, and the russet of 
the hay and the silver of the mown 
hay are broken by the dark and 
heavy green of a thousand hop gar- 
dens. Seen afar they present no 
great charm; but approach them, 
and you will see the fairest growing 
thing that man cultivates. 

Let us go to the hop gardens in 
early July, before the bur has thick- 
ened and while the glory of growth 
has brought them to their utmost 
expression. The pageant of leaf and 
line is at the full. Thealleys stretch - 
away ten feet and higher above The 
Weald—the pale, bright mould of 
which sparkles in sunlight and 
fades to purple through the dim tun- 
nels of shadow between the hills. 

Above each alley the hops rise massive on 
twin poles of stout chestnut or ash. Each pair 
of stakes is separated from the next by six feet, 
and round and round them tightly twines the 
bine, to get a grip for its aérial leap aloft. 
The lower, mightier leaves overlap one another 
and shadow their neighbors. They are three- 
lobed and five-lobed and serrated — the em- 
bodiment of health and vigor, for these are 
prosperous hops and bear no scar of blight or 
trace of mould. Here and there shines the 
yellow dust of sulphur or the metallic stain 
of spraying—to show that their perfection was 
not won without battle. 

The master bines cleave to the main sup- 
ports, then climb aloft and run every way 
along the network of cocoanut twine above. 
The whole garden is crisscrossed with this 
yellow twine—thirty miles of it to little more 
than an acre. The setting of the stakes and the 
weaving of the string meant many a long 


day’s toil in early spring, when men prepared | 





NOW, AT EVENING TIME, 


one a little cone of translucent leaves, all bend | 
downward and introduce a symmetry of pat- | 
tern into the tangle of the growth. Now is 
the fruit full ripe, and to-morrow’s dawn will 
see the pickers in a little army stream to the 
attack. 

_ Hop picking isa great annual event for many 
thousands of Londoners, and throughout the 
strenuous year of the East End many men, 
women and children look forward to this month 
of work amid green things and under summer 
skies. Toward the middle of August, and 
sometimes earlier, the great main crop comes 
into bearing, and then there is mighty exodus 
from city to countryside. Special trains bring 
the townsfolk to the gardens. They live in 
shanties erected for the purpose, or under 
canvas tents, like an army; and the country 
welcomes them with mingled feelings, for, 
while many companies are orderly enough, 
others introduce a restless and lawless element | 
into the sylvan scenes of their labor, and the | 





the theatre for this spectacle. Now noble| villagers are glad when they vanish. 


arches span the green alleyways, and from 


But not all the picking is done by cockneys. 








THE FOLK HAVE GONE 


receptacle ; sometimes, where different pickers 
labor together, the bin is divided, so that each 
may fill her own division of it. The poles are 
dragged to the edge of the bin and the hops 
swept off to drop therein. Then begins a steady 
pluck! pluck! pluck! like the sound of crop- 
ping animals in a grass field; but louder still 
runs the ripple of laughter, the chatter of 
voices, the prattle and the shouting of children. 
Each little one has his own box or basket to 
fill, and all, to the smallest, work busily at 
first. Then the younger children grow idle and 
wander away to play together ; but the women 
pick on steadily, bushel after bushel, and strip 
the bine with quick, practiced fingers that 
never tire. 

Above the elderly pickers are perched great, 
rusty, black and blue umbrellas that make a 
pleasant harmony with the green hops and the 
azure sky above. Some workers wear gloves, 


|/some an old stocking with the toe cut off, 


which protects their arms but leaves their fin- 
gers free. Up and down the rows plod the 
tallymen with their books and bushel measures 


them on all sides fall traces and streamers of | Here, in the gardens with which we are con- | to record the pickings and to credit the folk at 
life, sweeping and springing and tumbling | cerned, local people answer the hop master’ 8 | each bin. 

away into threads so delicate that they seem|summons. From a neighboring hamlet they | 
no more than rays of light trembling against | come to him; and as the August sun creeps at tallyman to me as I went along with him. 
the green. The riot and medley of their twiners | five o’clock from a bank of white fog that ‘‘’Tis very tiring work when the sun’s over- 


DRAWINGS BY SEARS GALLAGHER 





thins into blue and 
reflects the gold of | 
day, along winding | 
lanes and over field | 
paths streams a com- | 
pany of old men and 
maidens, women and 
children. 

A hundred people 
enter the gardens with 
their parcels of food, 
their perambulators 
of babies, their stools 
and umbrellas and 
other luggage. A few | 
veteran men there are, | 
glad to earn a pound | 
or two at the picking ; 
but young men are 
rare —it is not their | 
work. The greater | 
number of hoppers 
are women, old and | 
young, with their | 
daughters and grand- 
daughters, their little | 
sons and grandsons, 
to help them. They | 





THEN BEGINS 
A STEADY PLUCK! 
PLUCKI PLUCK! 


‘*Must keep the people sweet,’’ said an old 


head ; and if I was to drive ’em and order ’em 
and be too harsh with my bushel measure, 
they’d grumble against me, and a bad spirit 
would come into the garden. If we start well, 
we go on well, and the better the spirit the 
better the work. ’Tis all right on a day like 
this, but we’ve got to keep their tempers 
against the bad weather, when like enough 
they’ll have to work all day in a torrent of 
rain and half a foot of mud.’’ 

Before noon there came a great ‘‘wain’’ 
laden with empty sacks, into which the bins, 
now full, were swiftly emptied. Then the 
whistle for dinner sounded, and the pickers, 
stopping work, took their way to the shelter 
of hedges and tall trees, and to the brinks of 
| cool water holes, scattered at the edges of the 
fields. Here they ate their sandwiches and 
drank from their bottles; and sometimes the 
women made a little fire to boil their teaket- 
tles, while the old men smoked their pipes and 
told their stories. . 

Meanwhile the ‘‘wain,’”’ laden now with 
five and twenty full sacks, lumbered away 
up a grassy hill, where the farm stood be- 
side its lofty pair of twin oasts—the drying 
kilns. 

Those great buildings are built of red brick ; 


and spirals, their entanglements, their droop- | chat together cheerfully, praise the hops and | red tiles cover the cones above ; and, to crown 


ing sprays that rain down over every column, 
the expression of lush, unconquerable life, 
the sparkle and delicate magic—for these 
phenomena words are indeed a medium too 
clumsy. 

Overhead the main, runners soon reach to 
pole top and swing into the air, seeking for 


further support. Against the blue sky their 'and rents gape every way. 


praise the weather, then draw their numbers 
and scatter through the fallen ranks of the 
harvest to take up the stations prepared aad 
them. 

The pole pullers have been at work since | 
dimmest dawn, and already the steadfast front | 
and ranks of the garden are broken. Rifts | 
Masses of tum- | 


‘them, heavy cowls — wooden, hood - shaped 


covers—swing on the wind. A weather vane 
protrudes from each cowl mouth, and on these 
broad, horizontal bars, which catch the wind 
and turn the cowls, there prances in min- 
iature the White Horse of Kent. The whole 
horse is stamped in black also on the mas- 
ter’s hop pockets, and every one of these 


green is changed, and they shine radiantly | bled bine, clinging to the fallen poles, await | | mighty sacks, seven feet high, and soon to be 
transparent where the bine turns and knots | the pickers, and down each alley stand the | filled to bursting, carries the famous symbol 
and doubles upon itself and weaves volutes and | empty bins—great canvas bags on wooden legs. to market. 


circles, scrolls and spandrels of fairy archi- | 


—waiting for the hops to fill them. They | 


Everywhere through the hop lands you see 


tecture with little fanlights and oriels opening | look like fat, brown, four-footed animals in | the great oasts rising, like humpbacked giants, 


on heaven. And every form is living; every | 
day sees these emerald palaces put forth new 
spires and minarets above their sturdy battle- 
ments. 

But the glory of growing will soon cease and 
the fruit begin to appear. The little clustered 
pin points on the bine swell swiftly at this 
season, and every rainstorm that sweeps the 
garden to set the alleys glittering and every 
hour of July sunshine advance the promise of 
the harvest. In a month there is a magical 
change; the hops are laden with countless 
clusters and bunches of golden green fruit, 
here grape-like in bunches and here set in 
knobs and tassels. Every pole seems to bend 
under them, and where before was light move- 
ment, as of a dance, now the breeze makes 
the weighted streamers bend slowly, jeal- 
ously, as if reluctant to bruise the increasing 
crop. Unnumbered the bunches hang and seem 
to drip their amber beauty over the dark 
leaves behind them ; their silvery fruits, each 





the shadows. 
The people take their places in companies | 
round each bin. Sometimes a family with | 


common interests set to work to filla single | 





above the farms and beside the gardens. Here 


they stand singly or in couples; here, at some | 


great centre of the industry, where a hundred 
acres of hops need simultaneous drying, the 
oasts cluster half a dozen at a time. 

We enter the oast to find that it is divided 





THE “WAIN,” LADEN NOW WITH 
. FIVE AND TWENTY FULL SACKS, 
LUMBERED AWAY 








into two chambers by a floor of open 
timbers upon which is stretched 
cloth woven of horsehair. Beneath 
on the ground there glow open ovens 
fed with anthracite and charcoal, 
upon which sulphur is thrown lib- 
erally to sweeten the flame. A great 
heat without smoke ascends to the 
horsehair floor and, looking down 
through it, you see the red eyes of 
the fires glowing beneath and notice 
a genial warmth that begins at your 
feet and creeps upward. Overhead 
rises the shadowy dome of the oast 
narrowing to the cowl; and from 
the mouth above a white feather of 
steam will fly anon—the fragrant 
reek of the hops. 

To the hair they come fresh from 
the hands of the pickers. The sacks 
are shaken out, and a hop drier with 
a mighty rake spreads a layer fifteen 
inches deep over the floor. The glory 
of the bunches and tassels is gone; they lie in 
a level, green mass dim in the twilight of the 
oast, and there are little points of darkness in 
the green, where the last small leaves, stripped 
away with the hops, litter their surface. 

In five minutes begins the change, and the 
life and sap of the newly plucked harvest sur- 
render slowly to the heat rising from beneath. 
A visible steam begins to rise from them—a 
vapor rich and fragrant. Slow- 
ly it ascends, grows denser 
and fills the dome above. Then 
the sweet cloud flies away 
through the mouth of the cow! 
to seent the outer air. The 








WOMEN, 
OLD AND 
YOUNG, WITH THEIR DAUGHTERS AND 
GRANDDAUGHTERS 


door of the drying chamber is shut, the fires 
are stoked, and the green carpet aloft is left to 
desiccate and shrink and yield up its nature 
to the heat. 

For twelve hours the process continues and 
the hop drier tends his ovens; then, at mid- 
night, when the last vapor has sped, the bed 
of hops is raked out and piled in a golden green 
heap, rustling and dust dry, on the wooden 
floor of the cooling chamber. Their weight has 
much diminished. The heavy, aromatic reek 
has gone and in its place an odor, brisk and 
tonic, fills the cooling room. Lanterns flash 
and overhead a bat or two flutters in and out 
from the open doors. 

In the floor of the cooling room yawns a 
round hole and in it hangs the hop pocket now 
to be packed. It opens under the press and is 
soon filled, with the help of a great wooden 
‘*scoppit,’’ or hop spade. Down tumble the 
rustling hops in a great cloud, and the air, 
gusting upward, lifts a little fountain of dust 
and dry petals at each full shovel. Then the 
press grunts and stamps on the pocket with 
its iron foot, until the hops are trampled tightly 
in. One hundredweight and three quarters, 
say the scales,—more than enough,—and the 
hop drier, who gets a shilling for every pocket 
filled, decides in the back of his mind that the 
next bag shall not be quite so heavy. 

That is all to tell. The black horse will be 
stenciled on each of the great sacks, and anon, 
by dozens and hundreds, they will find their 
way to the London Hop Exchange. 

But the hop gardens offer better entertain- 
ment than the oast, and you turn again to them 
for refreshment, glad that all the glory of the 
year’s yield is not yet garnered. Now, at 
evening time, the folk have gone, and where 
all was cheerful noise and murmur of laughter 
there is silence. The sun has westered, and its 
light beats against the wall of the hops and 
splashes the entrance of each tunnel with a 
golden blaze, making the inner darkness great 
by contrast. These battlements with all their 
bravery will fall to-morrow; they face the 
sunset for the last time. 

As the magic light sinks and -passes, the 
many aisles grow dim and the earth’s mighty 
shadow creeps up the walls of the hops until 
only a final blaze flickers along their crests. A 
roseal tinge warms the western sky, and the 
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hops take leave ef the good sun from which 
they have drawn their fullness and their glory. 
Ruin already spreads round where their fallen 
neighbors lie. 

Masses of the hop poles stripped of bine are 
piled stark together, and the growth that 
flaunted so bravely at sunrise is heaped in tan- 
gled masses—a welter of leaf and stem and twine 

-its treasure gone. By and by the stuff will 
be stacked for winter use in the cattle byres. 

The naked earth is visible again, and here | 
and there upon it still tower poles with growing | 
plants climbing over them. These are the | 
‘‘male’”’ hops, whose sterile catkin sparkled 
like showers of silver over the leaves in June, 
but which now are withered and brown. The 
pole pullers in the full bustle of work, when 
fifty busy people at the bins are calling for 
more bine, waste not a moment to cut down 
those fruitless hills. 

In the gathering dusk there is a pattering of 
small feet among the hops, and gray shapes 
move through them. They are lambs that have 
wandered into the garden and are feeding joy- 
ously on the leaves within their reach. They 
are not trespassers, for, although sheep would 
greedily pull down the bines and commit a 


fault, the lambs are not strong enough to do | 


harm, and are suffered to enjoy their supper 
without rebuke. 

Then night welds all into a dusky mass. 
‘The stars twinkle above and earthborn lights 
answer them from below; nocturnal things 
peep about and enjoy the fragments of the hop 
pickers’ dinner; glowworms light their little 
lamps; the corn crake croaks in the corn and 
overhead hoots the owl. Soon the short night 
is ended and day returns, bringing back the 
pickers with it. For a month 
they will labor steadily here, 
wet or fine; and you heartily 
wish them fair weather, since 
the work once begun cannot 
stop until the last pocket is 
full and the last oast grown 
cold and empty again. 

Then will the ceaseless and 
punctual round upon the land 
begin again; for the work, of 
which we have witnessed only 
the crown and completion, ex- 
tends throughout the year, and 
the hills, from which all 
growth and life have heen so 
relentlessly shorn away, de- 
mand much enrichment to sup- 
port once more so great a 
shock. 

There are varieties of hops 
and the hop masters have their 
predilections. Tolhurst Gold- 
en, Fuggle’s, Brambling, the 
Prolific— such are the hop 
kings of the Kentish Weald. 

With winter begins the hop 
pole cutting from the copses of 
chestnut and oak, ash and 
beech, which give a harvest of 
this light timber that is gath- 
ered every fifteen years. The 
poles are trimmed and their 
points soaked in creosote to 
defy the action of the soil. 
Then, in February, the men 
begin. to dress the land, to 
clear away all dead stuff and 
to trim the hills; for although 
a growth begins at that season, all the early 
sprouts are cut away. In March and April the 
men are setting the poles anew and weaving 
the web of the twine that binds them in its 
mesh for the climbing hops to cover pres- 
ently. ‘Then there is the business of charcoal 
burning, to prepare the fuel of the future oast 
fires. 

In May come women to fasten the infant 
bines to the poles. They use rushes for this 
purpose and tie each climbing point a yard 


REUBENS 


In Ten “By Jo 2 Gray Chapter 


Chapters 


HE weeks that followed were 
dreary indeed—alike to those 
persons who considered the 
| disappearance of Mabel Graham’s 
| notebook to be a baffling mystery 
jand to Reuben Cartwright and Rusty Miller, 
| who both thought it not so much a mystery 
| as an unhappy secret. Everyone in the village 
| knew about the missing book; some began to 
| wonder whether Rusty Miller, in one of her 
fits of temper, could have destroyed her class- 
| mate’s book. Mr. Langley was as eager as the 
| head master to clear up the mystery. 
| It was a backward spring. A second and 
| heavier snowstorm followed the one that had 
spoiled the skating on February 29; snow lin- 
gered on the hills and in the woods until May. 
The roads were in the worst condition within 
the memory of the oldest inhabitants. Children 
| who had no rubber boots to wear to school 
| hat wet feet constantly; and elderly persons 
scarcely got out at all, for driving was as un- 
| comfortable as walking, and more perilous. 
| At last May came—bright and warm and yet 
exhilarating. The very first day was one to 
|make the most indifferent catch his breath. 
| A week of spring sunshine dried the roads and 
cleared the last vestige of snow from the hills 
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course, a difference of a day had 
not greatly mattered. 

That very evening he drove over 
to Wenham to see Mabel Graham. 
Mabel was overwhelmed first with 
amazement and later with chagrin. When she 
was able to answer the master’s questions, 
she admitted that on the day when the note- 
book was lost she must have changed her mind 
and decided to take the book home with her. 
She remembered that she had stopped by the 
wall for a few minutes to watch the others 
skate, but she had not the slightest recollection 
of carrying the book. And not having it when 
she reached home, she had really supposed that 
she had left it at school, since she did not 
remember taking it from her desk. 

There was little to be said. Mr. Phillips told 
her that he should explain the matter at school 
on Monday morning, and asked Mabel whether 
he could say anything for her. The girl shook 
her head. At that moment Mr. Graham’s 
voice, raised in anger, came through the closed 
door from the other room, and the girl looked 
beseechingly into Mr. Phillips’s eyes. 

‘*Has pa got to know it?’’ she asked. 

‘*Surely, Mabel,’’ he said, and then, pitying 
her, asked whether she should prefer to have 








“TLL TELL MR. PHILLIPS HOW THE CLASS FEELS,"’ HE SAID QUIETLY 


and shaded nooks; and the late arbutus in the 
woods burst into sudden luxurious bloom. 


lived on a back road near the pond where the 
children had skated in the winter came one 
evening to Mr. Phillips’s house. The master 
himself opened the door. 

Without speaking, the farmer held out rather 
gingerly a pulpy mass that looked like water- 
soaked newspapers, but that might have been 
| the decayed top of a monster toadstool. Mr. 





At the end of that week, a farmer who) 


him tell her father now. Mabel finally decided 
that this would be the easiest way. 
| Of course Mr. Graham was rude and over- 
| bearing. His business affairs were said to be 
approaching a crisis. He was certainly worried 
about them, and that did not make him any 
easier to deal with ; but when Mr. Phillips left, 
the master had the satisfaction of knowing 
that the worst was over for Mabel. 

On the way home he stopped to impart the 
good news to Mr. Langley, who begged to be 





above the earth. The rushes were gathered last | Phillips eyed it critically and made no move | allowed to pass it on to Reuben and Rusty. 


July and are now ready for their service. 

In May, too, artificial manure is chopped 
into each hill, and during June and July the 
‘‘shimmer’’—a sort of harrow drawn by one 


to take it; he stared in amazement at the visi- 
| tor and his strange bundle. 

‘‘We found this yesterday over the wall of 
|Our cornfield, my man and me,”’ said the 


| By Sunday afternoon it was generally known 
|in the village, which was a very good thing, 
| for the excitement at the academy on Monday 
| was at fever pitch. Even the janitor was 


horse—works through the alleys, loosens the | farmer, at last—‘‘the piece that lies near the observed in a corner of the basement with 
soil and keeps the garden clean. With late | Toad on the side toward the pond; there was | his handkerchief to his eyes, a circumstance 
July one deep furrow is ploughed down the |a big drift there and it’s jest melted away.’’ | that his mention of dust did not explain—a 


middle of every alley for winter drainage, 


| Still Mr. Phillips peered at the mass without 


| lucus a non lucendo, as the master said to 


since a wet winter is bad for the plants; | moving to take it into his hands. Then sud-| Mr. Langley. 


and all this time, from the spring onward, | denly the thought flashed over him that this | 


Just as the bell rang at nine o’clock, Mabel 


the sprayer works and pours tons of dis-| was the missing notebook! He took it eagerly, | Graham entered the schoolroom and dropped 
infectants upon the growing canopy of the | with his thoughts in a tumult. Had some one | into her seat. She had begged to be allowed to 


foliage to keep down the evils that endanger 
the crop. 


Then comes the yield again. Bad years are 


taken the book and buried it under a snow- 
| drift? Had — 
| ‘Soon as ever I fetched it to the house,’”’ 


| stay at home for the rest of the year, or even 


to return to the high school at Wenham; but 
her father had insisted upon her going on at 


not uncommon, but the shrewdest husband- | the farmer went on, seeing that Mr. Phillips | the academy, and had warned her to put in 


men know how to fight them, and in skilled 
hands the industry, for all the heavy expenses 
incidental to it, offers a return more generous 
than can be counted upon from roots, or pulse, 


| understood, ‘‘my wife knew what it was. ‘It’s 
that very notebook,’ says she, ‘that there was 
all that row about.’ And then she recollected 
| how a big sort of overgrown girl in a purple 


her best work toward the prize. Her class- 
mates treated her much more kindly than 
perhaps might have been expected; no one 
‘rubbed it in,’”? as Anna Miller expressed it. 


or corn. Hops are grown successfully in bonnet had stood right there by the wall for a | Reuben, who had always been his natural self, 


America, in Canada and in Austria; but the 


| spell watchin’ ’em skate on the day when the 


| had no need to change his manner. It was 


needs of the plant are peculiar both above- | snow come at night. If you recollect, sir, it} Rusty Miller, of course, whom Mabel most 
ground and below, and only in certain regions | was the 29th of February. She must ’a’ laid it | dreaded to meet. 


have the many experiments made therewith | down and then gone off without it. See, here’s | 


succeeded. 


| a handkerchief that was with it, marked with 


She had perhaps more reason than she 
| knew. Now that the matter was settled, the 


Hop growing is one of the world’s minor|aG. I found ’em yesterday, but my wife | other girls had told Rusty that Mabel and her 
industries ; yet none that I have studied ever | thought as how I’d better not fetch ’em in till | father had accused her of stealing the book, 
offered’ me more pleasure in its beauty, its | to-day, so as to give her time to do up the| and that Mr. Graham had threatened to have 


simplicity and the kindly folk of the field 
who practice it under the open sky. 


| handkerchief. ’” 
Mr. Phillips groaned inwardly, although, of 


| the law on her. For a little while Rusty was, 
| of course, full of wrath. Then, partly because 








she was so happy that the mystery had been 
cleared, and partly because she suddenly real- 
ized how terribly Mabel must be suffering, 
her anger vanished. She felt that, in Mabel’s 
place, she never could have borne it ; and when 
she saw her appear at school looking so very 
forlorn and disconsolate,, her warm heart be- 
gan to ache in sympathy. 

Rusty, for the first time, was really kind to 
Mabel. And Mabel, who, like everyone else, 
knew that, whatever Rusty’s action might 
be, it was never other than thoroughly sincere, 
was touched. On Tuesday she went to Rusty 
at the close of school. 

‘*Rusty, I’m sorry I said mean things about 
you,’’ she said; and her face was very red. 

‘Oh, that’s all right !’’ cried Rusty, coloring 
in turn, and held out her hand impulsively. 

** And I’m—I-think it’s only fair that you or 
Reuben get the scholarship,*’ Mabel went on. 

‘“‘Oh, but, Mabel, no one can tell yet!’’ 
Rusty declared, although everyone knew that 
Mabel’s week of failures in the review must 
have seriously lowered her record. 

The girls parted cordially. And in the glow 
of warm feeling that was upon her Rusty felt 
equal at last to doing what she had longed to 
do for many days. She set out to find Reuben. 

He was on his way home, and she saw him 
at a distance. Rusty felt that violent exercise 
was exactly what she needed to work off super- 
fluous excitement, and she ran after him as if 
it were a matter of life and death. She was 
breathless when she caught up with him. He 
looked so startled that, being unable to reassure 
him by words, she laughed. 

‘tO Reuben,’’ she cried, as soon as she could 
speak, ‘‘what do you think? Mabel Graham 
and I have made up, so that 
I am at peace with all the 
world. Come with me till I tell 
mother, and then I’ll go back 
to Miss Penny’s to tea, and 
afterwards we’ll make candy 
and: be jolly, you and I and 
Anna and Miss Penny.’’ 

‘“‘O Rusty !’’? cried Reuben, 
with shining eyes. 

‘*Reuben, you know I was 
just fierce because I thought 
you didn’t want me to come 
back to Miss Penny’s,’’ Rusty 
confessed, ‘‘and I couldn’t get 
over it; but now —’’ 

“*T thought you didn’t want 
to come back on account of my 
being such a log,’’ said he. 

“Why, Reuben Cartwright!” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘Of all things 
in this world! How could 
you?”’ 

‘*Oh, easy enough, ’’ he said, 
and smiled frankly. 

Rusty smiled, too, but then 
her brow clouded. 

‘* But, O Reuben, ’’ she said, 
‘*T’m afraid you’ll never for- 
give me! I’m afraid I really 
thought you — did something 
to Mabel’s book—not for your- 
self, you know; but I thought 
maybe you were sorry for me 
because Anna is prettier and 
sweeter, and you wanted me 
to have the prize to make up. 
I don’t see how I ever thought 
you could do it, though.’’ 

Reuben smiled. ‘‘It’s all right, Rusty. It’s 
—rather funny. For—what do you think? I 
thought perhaps it was you that did it.’ Not 
for yourself, but I thought you were sorry for 
me because I was a log, and wanted me to have 
the prize to make up.’’ 

Rusty did not smile. Her face grew white. 
Her eyes flashed. 

‘*Reuben Cartwright, do you mean to say 
you thought I stole that notebook?’’ she de- 
manded. 

‘*T didn’t think you stole it, Rusty; I only 
thought —’’ 

‘*T took it?’’ Rusty stopped short and con- 
fronted him angrily. ‘‘All right!’’ she ex- 
claimed, and then bit her lip. The color flooded 
back into her face. 

‘tO Reuben, I don’t know what I’m saying 
or doing!’’ she said remorsefully. ‘‘Of course 
it was no end worse for me to think that of 
you than for you to think it of me, and here I 
am getting mad right in the midst of making 
up! Whatever will become of me? I’m sure I 
don’t know.’’ 

‘*Let’s not bother about it any more, 
Rusty,’’ he suggested. ‘‘Let’s just think how 
good it is that the book is found and we’re 
friends again. Now everything will turn out 
right if only you get the prize.’’ 

‘*T don’t care so much now,’’ said she. 
‘*Poor Mabel! If I had a father like hers, I 
should want the prize to make up for it.’’ 

Poor Mabel, indeed! For right in the midst 
of their merrymaking that night a neighbor 
came in with the news that Wat Graham had 
been arrested and that the Mudges were flying 
hither and yon to get bail for him. He had 
not only lost every penny of his own but he 
had nearly wrecked the bank. 

Of course that news spread. Mr. Langley 
was thinking of it later that evening when 
his doorbell rang. Answering it himself, he 
was startled to see Rusty Miller on the step 
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and Reuben waiting at the gate with the pony. 
It was after nine o’clock, and when people 
called at the parsonage later than half past 
seven in the evening it meant illness or 
trouble; but Rusty quickly reassured him by 
explaining that she had not-come to see the 
pastor, but the chairman of the school com- 
mittee. Mr. Langley took her into the sitting 
room. Reuben could not leave the pony. 

“T trust,’? Mr. Langley said politely but 
plaintively, ‘‘that your business with the rep- 
resentative of the school committee has nothing 
to do with prizes or scholarships or college 
educations. I’ve had enough of such this winter 
to last all my life.’’ 

‘*O dear!’’ said Rusty. ‘‘But that’s exactly 
what it is about! Just this once, please, Mr. 


* Langley ?”’ 


He smiled kindly and begged her to tell him 
what he could do. 

‘*We are sick to death of it, too, Mr. Lang- 
ley, Reuben and I. He would a lot rather 
work his way through college anyhow, only 
he gave Mr. Phillips his word to try, so he 
can’t not study, you know. And Mabel 
Graham wants to go just frightfully, and—you 
heard about her father?’’ 

Mr. Langley nodded. 

‘*Well, the truth is, as the thing stands now, 
the .prize is between Reuben and me. Mabel 
has lost her chance through getting all zeros 
the week after her book was lost, and, being 
examinations, it counted fearfully. She was all 
to pieces because of her book, and at the 
end of the week she was sorry and borrowed 
Reuben’s, and did well ever since, but — 

‘*Well?’’ he asked. 

Rusty rose and came to Mr.: Langley’s side, 


standing by his chair just as little children 


did, and as she had done when she was a little 
girl—just as his own little Ella May would 
have done. 

‘*O Mr. Langley, if that week weren’t to be 
reckoned in, Mabel would get the prize! Reuben 
and I have been all round the class, and we 
all agree we’d like not to have it count for 
any of us—just have it blotted right out, you 
know. And if you would only agree and 
put it up to Mr. Phillips, why, it would go 
through. ’’ 

He gazed at her questioningly. 

‘*You see, it was so sudden,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
Mabel was so upset. If she’d had time to 
think, she wouldn’t have done as she did. I 
do such frightful things myself when I’m mad 
that I understand how hard it is on Mabel. 
Honestly, I don’t think it’s fair to have that 
one week when she was all to pieces spoil 
everything for her.’’ 

Mr. Langley led her gently out to the car- 
riage and helped her in. Reuben jumped in 
and the two looked at him eagerly. 

‘*T’ll tell Mr. Phillips how the class feels, ’’ 
he said quietly. ‘‘And I’ll say that I quite 
approve. And, children, it’s right good of you 
to let me be your messenger—it warms the 
cockles of my heart. Good night!’’ 

He returned to the house with a glow 
within, yet more than ever yearning for little 
Ella May. 

Six weeks later, at the academy on gradua- 
tion night, he stood talking with a clergyman 
from an adjoining town who had had a part 
in the programme that had just been com- 
pleted. The young people had gone through 
their parts and received their diplomas, and 
Col. Wadsworth had made a little speech 
and awarded the prize in person. 


**Doesn’t it seem rather a pity?’’ said the) 


stranger. ‘‘Some one was telling me that the 
boy and girl who just missed the prize were 
both unusual, whereas the stout girl who won 
it isn’t above the average, and got it only on 
the score of a remarkable memory. Now, that 


won’t mean much in college—and the gifts of | 


the other two might. ’’ 
‘*And will, I hope. No, it isn’t a pity; it’s 
just right as it is,’’ declared Mr. Langley. ‘‘I 


many years now.’ 


lips there was a smile. 





never confessed it even to myself, I suppose | | offered, I hoped Reuben would get it, so 
I’ve really had Rusty Miller in mind a good | that this money of Ella May’s should fall 
| naturally to Rusty; but at one time this 

Mr. Langley paused and, turning his face a | spring, when it looked as if Rusty would 
little to one side, cleared his throat gently. | win the scholarship, and I heard of Watson 
When he looked again at his friend there was | 
a suggestion of tears in his eyes, but on his 


Graham’s bad luck, I began to think I 


| might have to devote it to his daughter— 

| she that got the prize to-night. That, I 
‘*You see, I have felt, and more strongly as | confess, was a hard alternative to face, but 

the years go by, that I should have liked Ella | I hope—well, it’s all right now ; but mind, 

May to be just like Rusty—even to the red | brother, ont you keep it dark!’’ 

hair and freckles. Well, when this prize was 


THE END, 


iN THE LARD VAT 


By Dwight 


PACKING plant 
A contains hundreds 

- of manufacturing 
processes under one roof, 
and there are just as 
many chances of getting 
into trouble if you are 
eareless, according to 
Henderson, the chief en- 
gineer, who told me the 
story of Jimmy Brett. 

Jim always prided himself on being a quick 
workman, and on never wasting time with 
any superfluous motions. So one day, when 
the report came that the steam valve on lard 
vat No. 2 was leaking, the superintendent, 
wanting the job done in a hurry, sent Jim to 
see to it. 

There are four lard vats in the plant—large, 
vertical iron tanks, somewhat like boilers 
standing on end. Each vat is about six feet in 
diameter, tapering at the top and bottom, and 
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WANTING THE JOB DONE IN A HURRY, 
HE SENT JIM TO SEE TO IT 


|extends through three floors of the building. 
A large pipe drains it at the bottom. In the 
next story there is a gauge glass to show the 
depth of the material inside. The vat is filled 
from the third floor through a cireular opening 
about two feet and a half wide; a tight-fitting 
door covers the opening. The iron rim at the 
top of the tank projects about three or four 
inches above the floor of the room in order to 
|keep out dirt and to prevent waste water 
from running into the vat when the floor is 
scrubbed. 





B. Pangburn 


the opening, Jim, who always avoided an 
unnecessary motion, did not close the lid. 

He loosened the packing nut at the stem 
and put in the new packing. He had begun 
to tighten the nut again, and was leaning over 
the opening, when suddenly his foot slipped 
on the greasy iron floor, and his weight came 
full on the wrench. The tool shot off the nut, 
and before Jim had time to catch his balance 
he fell headfirst into the vat. 

It was fortunate that there was ten feet of 
water in the tank, for otherwise he might 
have broken his neck. On account of the 
trouble with the valve, the water had been 
allowed to stand in the tank since the day 
before ; although he found the water uncom- 
fortably warm, it was not unbearable. 

Jim was a good swimmer and his first act 
was to get his head above water. He won- 
dered why he had such a hard time in keep- 
ing \himself afloat; then he noticed that he 
was still clutching his pipe wrench firmly in 
his hand. The level of the water was a little 
less than ten feet below the top of the vat, 
and it occurred to him that with some effort 
he might be able to throw the wrench out; 
he hoped that the noise it made in falling 
on the iron floor would attract some one’s 
attention. 

First, however, he tried to call; but after a 
minute he remembered that there was no one 
in the room, and that, even if his voice were 
not entirely muffled by the tank, it would never 
carry through the fireproof doors. For the 
same reason it would avail him nothing to 
throw the wrench into the ‘‘charging’’ room. 
He tried pounding on the wall of the tank 
with his wrench; but apparently the boiling 
and bubbling in the other vats drowned the 
noise, or if anyone did hear it he would think 
merely that some workman was making re- 
pairs. 

Jim had been in the tank only a few min- 
utes, but he was already much exhausted; 
the sturdiest athlete, burdened with a heavy 
weight of metal, as Jim was, could not keep 
afloat long if he tried to swim in hot water 
with his clothes on. But Jim did not be- 
come panic-stricken ; indeed, the fast-growing 
danger seemed merely to clear his head. In 
spite of the weight of the pipe wrench he 
clung stubbornly to it, for it seemed his 
only resource for attracting attention from 
outside. 

As he glanced about he noticed the steam 
pipe that ran vertically through the vat; a 
moment later he was clinging to it. He was 
indeed grateful to be freed of the strain of 
keeping himself afloat. 

He had hardly taken hold of the pipe, 
when a new idea came to him. Treading 
water, he clamped the wrench to the pipe 
about two feet below the surface. Then he 
tore off one strap of his old overalls, and 
tied one end to the pipe and the other to 
the wrench, so that if the tool should slip | 
he could regain it. That done, he worked him- | 





HE LOOSENED THE PACKING NUT 
AT THE STEM 


He realized now that it was not merely a 
question of waiting for some one to rescue: 
him. The steam was flowing steadily into the 
vat, and before anyone came he might be 
parboiled, or even actually scalded to death. 
He already imagined that the water was con- 
siderably warmer. 

He found that by splashing water against 
the pipe he could keep it fairly cool for a foot 
up from the surface; he guessed, therefore, 
that the- steam was not entering the vat very 
fast. Taking off his clothes, he wrapped al! of 
them, except his overalls, round the pipe from 
the water level up, to serve as insulation 
against the heat. 

Then, slipping off his seat,-he moved the 
wrench up to the water line, where he made 
it fast again as well as he could. Next, he 
wrapped his overalls about his hands and 
wrists, to protect them from the hot pipe iri 
the attempt that he was about to make. When 
he had buckled his belt in the last hole to 
make as large a loep as possible out of it, he 
was ready. 

He had left his shoes on to keep the tender 
soles of his feet from the hot pipe. Now, put- 
ting his feet against the pipe just above the 
wrench, and grasping the pipe with both 
hands, he managed aftera struggle to pull 
himself into a standing position. 

To his joy he found that the upper part of 
his body was now in the tapering top of the 
tank, so that from where he stood he could 
just reach the sloping side opposite; thus he 
could partly support himself, and had to keep 
only one hand at a time on the hot pipe, which 
was already burning him through the cloth 
protectors. 

He could reach within a foot and a half of 
the opening at the top. Just above the edge 
of the opening he could see the valve—the root 
of all his troubles. Was it near enough for him 
to carry out his plan? 

It seemed as if his left hand were grasping 
a red-hot bar as he leaned out and with his 
right hand swung the looped belt toward the 
hand wheel of the valve. Twice it struck 
the wheel and fell short. As he made his third 
east he let go of the pipe, for he could bear 
the pain no longer, but as he let go he threw 
himself upward. The loop caught over the 
pulley! 

But his sudden leap had loosened the wrench, 
which had fallen to the bottom of the tank. 
With his footing gone, therefore, he dangled 
by one arm from his belt. 

For a moment he hung there, nearly ready 
to give up the struggle and to drop back into 
the vat. Then his will gained the upper hand 
| again. To get out now meant a climb no harder 
than he had made many a time as a boy 
merely to get a few coveted apples. He would 
not give up. Bringing his badly burned left 





rather think the boy and girl will both get to| When the materials from which the lard is to | self gingerly wpon the handle of the wrench, _ hand into play again, he painfully worked his 
, be made have been dumped into the vat at the | which gave him a fairly comfortable seat. 


college somehow; and if they have to work 
their way through, why, that isn’t a calamity 
—particularly in the case of Reuben. I know 
if I had had my own way to make, I should 
be a very different man to-day.’’ 

‘It isn’t bad for the boy, as you say,’’ said 
the other, ‘‘but the little girl—she looks too 
high-strung. It’s hard on any girl, making her 
way,- but this particular girl—it would seem 
to me like using a delicate, high-stepping horse 
to haul stone.’’ 

He looked really distressed. 

‘*There, now, you’ve gone and done it,’’ 
said Mr. Langley reproachfully. ‘‘I shall have 
to tell you a secret that I didn’t mean to 
divulge just now.’’ He hesitated, and then, 
after a short pause, asked, ‘‘You remember 
my little Ella May ?”’ 

‘*T never saw her,’’ said the other gently, 
‘*but I remember, Brother Langley.’’ 

‘*Well, the day she was born I put a sum 
of money in the bank in her name as the be- 
ginning of a fund for her education. It was 
@ small legacy that had fallen to me. Then a 
week after she was taken away from us a gift 
of one hundred dollars came from her aunt out 
in California, who never saw Ella May. I 
added that, and I have kept on every now 
and then, so that now it amounts to a tidy 
little account. I have always meant to use it 
for some other little girl, and, though I’ve 


| top, live steam is turned on. The steam pipe 
enters near the top of the tank, and the valve 
is beside the filling door close to the floor; the 
pipe runs down inside nearly to the bottom, so 

that the escaping steam will the more thor- | 
oughly agitate the mixture. After a charge | 
has been run through, the vat is filled With | 
water, into which steam is injected ; the water | 
boils and bubbles until the interior of the | 


doors. 
The report of trouble with vat No. 2 


badly at the stem. He thought that that | 


to work all right. As the valve was of the) 


did not take the time to turn off the main 


in the other vats, which were in operation. 


the lid was standing open. Although the | 
valve was almost directly over the edge of 








tank is clean. Since the materials that are | 
used in making lard are very inflammable, | the valve he had evi- 
the ‘‘charging’’ room, into which the vats| dently failed to shut it 
open, is isolated, and is cut off from the rest | entirely, or else it leaked 
of the plant by fire walls with self-closing | 


did | 
not show where the valve leaked, but Jim | 
quickly saw that the steam was escaping | 


was the whole of the matter, for when he |and rescue him. He had 
turned the steam off and on the valve seemed | thought of trying to climb 


type that can be packed under pressure he | 
| done that even if the pipe 
valve, which controlled the supply to all the | 
vats; besides, he did not wish to stop work | touch, for it passed out 


No. 2 had been cleaned the day before, and | 


When he put his hands 
on the pipe above the sur- 
face of the water, he made 
| @ horrifying discovery. It 
was hot—too hot to touch, 
in fact! Under the water 
the heat had been rap- 
idly carried away ; and so 
he had not felt it much 
there. When he had tried 


at the seat as well as at 
the stem. 

It was not a pleasant 
prospect to perch on the 
handle of a wrench and 
wait for some one to come 


| out of the vat on the pipe; 
but he could not have 


had not been too hot to 


at the lower edge of the 
tapering part of the tank 
a foot more than his 
arm’s reach from the tep. 


“COULDN'T YOU 
A BETTER PLACE 
AS DOT TO SCHLEEP?” 





| feet up through the opening. One hand caught 
the rim, and slowly the 
rest of his body followed. 
Then he fell in a heap on 
the floor. 

*“* Ach himmel, lazy- 
bones, couldn’t you find 
a better place as dot to 
schleep ?’’ growled Dutch 
Franz, the assistant en- 
gineer, a few minutes 
later, as he stepped into 
the dusk of the ‘‘charg- 
ing’”’ room on his way to 
another part of the plant ; 
but when he saw that 
except for his shoes Jim 
was naked, he changed 
his tone. 

Jim was out for sev- 
eral weeks with his 
burns, and to this day 
his left hand is a little 
stiff; but sinee that time 
he has been the most care- 
ful man in the company 
and the greatest advocate 
of ‘‘safety first.’’ He has 
charge of all the aceident- 
prevention work in the 
plant new. 


FIND 
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PRINCE LVOFF, 
THE PREMIER OF RUSSIA 


FACT AND COMMENT 


OME men are always at their post—leaning 
against it. 


Forgive completely. They whose words recall 
Forgiven Faults, have not forgiven All. 


F denaem ENSION that the withdrawal of 
the American Commission from Belgium 
will mean the end of relief work should not 
deter anyone from making contributions to 
the Belgian Relief Fund. The Commission for 
Relief has taken up its headquarters in Hol- 
land, and will conduct its work in Belgium 
. through Dutch agents. 

HE United States Bureau of Fisheries is 

working hard to make the public see the 
value of hitherto neglected sea food. It has 
introduced tilefish and grayfish and sea mus- 
sels, and given them a popularity that seems 
certain to grow; and now it follows with a 
good word for the sablefish, sometimes called 
the black cod, which abounds along the Pacific 
coast from San Francisco to Alaska. 


HE Alaska reindeer — which, curiously 
enough, are wards of the United States 
Department of Education—have increased from 
the small herd brought from Siberia in 1892 
until they now number 70,243. That, too, in 
spite of the fact that about nine thousand 
were killed last year for meat and skins. Two 
thirds of the reindeer belong to the natives, 
for whom they are solving the problems of 
food, clothing and transportation. The rest 
belong to the missionaries, the Lapp immi- 
grants and the government. 
PRIL has been our war month ever since 
the Battle of Lexington and Concord in 
1775. On April 12, 1812, Congress imposed 
upon British trade the embargo which may be 
taken as the first step toward the second war 
with Great Britain. On April 21, 1831, the 
Black Hawk War began. On April 24, 1846, 
the war with Mexico began. In April, 1861, 
occurred the attack on Fort Sumter that pre- 
cipitated the Civil War. On April 21, 1898, 
the United States declared that a state of war 
between this country and Spain existed. 


HE Episcopalians are the first of the 

American church bodies to raise the 
minimum sum that they agreed upon as neces- 
sary for an endowment fund to sustain aged 
and infirm ministers. A few weeks ago they 
announced that they had in hand the fund of 
five million dollars that they began to raise 
only a year or two ago. The Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, Congregationalists, Baptists and 
other denominations are raising or preparing 
to raise similar funds, which are to contain 
from two million to fifteen million dollars. 


N agent of the White Sox-Giants baseball 
combination, which intends to visit the 
southern continent next winter, has returned 
from a reconnoitring tour with reports of 
. great anticipatory enthusiasm. He says that 
the people of all the large South American 
cities are eager to see the great North Ameri- 
can game. How great the interest of our own 
people is in baseball appears from the fact that 
the agent carried a letter of introduction from 
President Wilson and approached the men 
who are interested in outdoor sport in South 
America through the American consuls. 
HO can tell how extensively our pre- 
ventable fires count in the cost of living? 
In the United States there is a fire for every 
minute of the year. The daily destruction of 
$600,000 means an economic drain that affects 
all business life and all domestic life. When an 
Illinois elevator burns, with a loss of 700,000 
bushels of corn and 300,000 bushels of oats, or 


ja fire in a Maine warehouse destroys whole 
| trainloads of potatoes, it is easy to see what it 
|means; but every fire affects the cost of all 
| commodities, although the effect, like many of 
our taxes, may be obscure and hard to trace. 


o 9s 


’ WHY AMERICA IS AT WAR 


HE great step has been taken. The 

| United States, reluctant to admit that 

in its dealings with a natfon hitherto 

| friendly it must resort to the last crude argu- 

|ment of force, reluctant to cast aside the tradi- 

| tions of a century and to engage in the war- 

| fare of the European peoples, has learned at 

‘last that anything less would prove us untrue 

|to the principles and the ideals we inherit 

| from generations of forefathers who loved both 

liberty and justice, and who were ready if 
need be to die for them. 

Who, as he read the President’s address to 

Congress, could doubt the justice of our cause? 
| We have not entered the war hastily or thought- 
| lessly ; we have not entered it revengefully or 
with hatred in our hearts. We take up arms 
because we know that autocracy must be struck 
down if there is to be any room on the earth 
for freedom or any hope of peace. We fight, 
in the President’s own fine words, that the 
world may be made safe for democracy. 

The people of the United States have been 
gradually coming to understand that for a 
long time; the final precipitation of national 
sentiment was brought about by the revolution 
in Russia. It was astonishing to see how that 
revolution cleared the air. A war that began 
|as a war of national aggression, of commercial 
| rivalry, of dynastic ambition, was at last seen 
| Clearly to be an epochal struggle between the 
forces of absolutism and democracy. It was 
that all the time, but because Russia, the 
most absolute of monarchies, was fighting on 
the side of the Western democracies, it has 
been hard for some of us to understand. 

The Russian people have opened our eyes. 
They have shown us that the Czar’s govern- 
ment was all the time an unwilling and treach- 
erous participant in the war. The oligarchy, 
knowing that its own existence depended on 
the victory of Germany and Austria, betrayed 
the nation into defeat after defeat, and planned 
to desert the allies it had agreed to support. 
It was the treason of the bureaucrats that 
gave the people the motive and the strength 
to overturn the ancient dynasty and set at 
defiance the political and religious traditions 
of centuries. 

Only in the empires of Central Europe and 
Turkey does the principle of absolutism and 
‘*divine right’’ still exist. It was that principle 
that plunged Europe into this war; it is that 
principle that is responsible for the barbarities 
that have marked its course. But the events of 
the war, and especially the democratic triumph 
in Russia, have shaken its hold even upon its 
most devoted adherents ; there are millions of 
Germans who question it to-day as they never 
have questioned it before. ‘‘Must the whole 
world .be free except Germany ?’’ exclaimed 
a Socialist in the Reichstag when he heard of 
the Czar’s abdication. He need not fear. The 
world cannot forever exist half free and half 
absolutist. The German people themselves will 
in time strike the decisive blow for freedom. 

The great wars that ended at Waterloo began 
with a tremendous movement in behalf of 
human liberty—the French Revolution. When 
they closed, that movement had been betrayed 
in the country of its origin and overwhelmed 
by the forces of reaction. The present war 
began as a daring attempt of autocracy to 
impose its will on the world. Shall it not end 
in a momentous advance of the human race 
toward freedom and brotherhood? 


os. 


ANOTHER ADVANCE 


ONSTERNATION struck the _politi- 
- cians of both the great parties when it 

was announced that all postmasters, even 
those classed as ‘‘presidential,’? were hence- 
forth to be appointed in conformity to the 
civil service law. It meant another blow at 
the spoils system, under which the local Con- 
gressman or the Senator of the party in power 
virtually makes the appointments. 

What an absurdity the spoils system is! The 
United States Post Office is nothing but a 
great business institution. It employs nearly 
or quite two hundred thousand persons, and 
.in the course of a year receives and expends 
more than three hundred million dollars. Since 
it is used by almost everyone in the country, 
it is to the last degree important that it be 
run with extreme efficiency; but if there 
is any device less calculated to produce effi- 
ciency than choosing postmasters because they 














have rendered partisan service, and changing 
the whole force every time there is a political 
overturn, such a device has yet to be found. 
When anyone can show that there is a Demo- 
cratic way and a Republican way of distribut- 
ing mail, and that one is better than the other, 
The Companion will cheerfully join a cam- 
paign to restore the old system. 

Politicians of the baser sort are opposed, to 
the change. Under the old order of things they 
have ‘‘patronage.’’ Just now there are Demo- 
erats who oppose it because there are still 
some Republican postmasters who have not 
been turned out by the present administration, 
and Republicans who oppose it because they 
cannot bear the thought that any Democrats 
who now hold the offices shall be permitted to 
retain them when the Republican party comes 
back to power. But of course, if the change is 
ever to be made, it must be made by the party 
that at the time is in power, and therefore in 
possession of the offices; and if postmaster- 
ships are hereafter to be non-political positions, 
as they should be, it does not matter whether 
the man who sells you postage stamps votes 
on your side or on the other. 
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HOME vs. STREET CORNER 


S a part of the recent entrance examina- 
4 tion at an American college of high 
standing, the candidates for admission 
were asked to write upon what they regarded 
as the reforms most necessary to be made 
among the boys of their acquaintance. The 
replies taken as a whole brought out two facts 
of great interest: first, that the writers almost 
all mentioned cigarette smoking, the use of 
bad language, boastfulness and loafing on 
street corners as the evils most common to 
boys of seventeen; and, second, that they 
agreed even more generally in naming the 
corner loafing as the most serious fault, both 
in itself and as a cause of the others. 

To older people the information is not new, 
but it is none the less important. Those college 
boys, for all their youth,—perhaps, indeed, 
because of it,—see with clear eyes. The ear- 
nestness with which they announce their dis- 
covery and ask for reform should awaken the 
zeal of those who have the remedy so largely 
in their hands. 

One obvious way to prevent a boy from 
spending his evenings in the streets is to make 
home more attractive to him. How many par- 
ents try to do it? Listen to what one college 
boy says: ‘‘Although sometimes a boy will 
not seem to care whether his father is inter- 
ested in him or not, he is secretly pleased 
when he codperates with him.’’ Fathers and 
mothers who have never tried the plan should 
act on that hint for a week, and watch the 
result on the boy. They will also find it of 
interest to notice, too, whether the inconven- 
ience to themselves is rea] or only fancied. 

But every boy has the ‘‘gang’’ instinct, 
which must play its part at a certain stage of 
his development. The trouble is that it is diffi- 
cult to use it for the boy’s good because of the 
absurd but undeniable fact that boys at one 
period of their lives take pleasure in appearing 
worse than they really are. ‘‘The time-worn 
philosophy of boyhood and youth is that the 
brave men are the bad men. The worse a man 
may be, the more worthy of imitation he is.’’ 

Most youths soon outgrow the days of their 
allegiance to the motto, ‘‘Seem and not be.’’ 
None the less, street-corner loafing can do them 
nothing but harm. The tone of the individual, 
instead of being raised by that of the group, 
is lowered by it. He loses the inspiration that 
springs from common feeling and action in a 
good cause, and for that loss he may suffer all 
the rest of his life. 

The faults in boys are due partly to them- 
selves and partly to their parents. The best 
way that fathers and mothers can help their 
sons to correct their shortcomings is to try to 
remedy those for which they themselves are 
responsible. 
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GERMAN STRATEGY 


HE first striking event of the spring 

campaign in France was not an offensive 

but a retreat. The Germans withdrew 
along a line from Arras to Soissons, a dis- 
tance of nearly a hundred miles, and aban- 
doned not only the region over which the 
battle of the Somme was fought, but also the 
wide salient at Noyon, which brought their 
line within seventy miles of Paris. 

The retirement was conducted with the 
greatest skill. Tactically the German army is 
as efficient an instrument as ever, whatever 
may be the truth about its striking power. 
Whether that army will be able to stand on its 





new line as firmly as it did on the abandoned 
line remains to be seen; if it cannot, it will 
have to give up nearly the whole of France in 
another retreat; if, it can, the German general 
staff can use the men it has released by short- 
ening its line, together with the reserves that 
this year become of fighting age, to aim a tre- 
mendous blow at some one of its enemies— 
probably at Russia. 

There was at first great confusion among 
the military experts who tried to explain the 
German retirement. Berlin declared that it 
was intended to disconcert the Allies’ prepara- 
tions for a spring drive, and to get the armies 
out of the trenches into a position where Hin- 
denburg could use the strategy of mancuvre. 

But the movement, as a matter of fact, sur- 
rendered at the start almost everything the 
spring drive was expected to win, and the 
Germans have had all they can do to hold 
their new positions. It is more likely that 
Hindenburg gave up a line made dangerous 
by the continual pressure from the British and 
French, and retired to a straighter, shorter 
and more easily defended line—especially since 
the retreat gave up nothing that it was essen- 
tial for the Germans to hold. 

The Allied armies are doing their best to 
turn him out of that line; if they succeed, it 
will be the most serious defeat Germany has 
suffered since the Marne; if they fail, we may 
expect to see a great German offensive against 
the Russians, who, for all the spiritual uplift 
of their successful revolution, may be sup- 
posed, as a result of the confusion of the 
moment, to be less able to resist than they will 
be when the new government is firmly estab- 
lished and wonted to its task. The Russian 
republic, like the first French republic, must 
fight for its life. We who sympathize with 
democracy everywhere shall hope for another 
Valmy. = - °° 


BUSINESS AFTER THE WAR 


Sequel to Increase Your Production 


OST of the writers who have specu- 
M lated upon the conditions that will 

prevail after the war lay great stress 
upon the impoverishment of the belligerent 
peoples. There can be no question as to the 
facts they present. Yet they may not be alto- 
gether sound in their conclusions —in their 
belief that trade, commerce, manufacturing 
and other enterprises will be depressed by 
reason of a lack of buying power. 

The end of the war will see, in the belliger- 
ent countries, an enormous depletion in the 
stocks of goods that have been deemed necessa- 
ries. They have been drawn upon and not 
replaced. Besides that, the governments have 
incurred billions upon billions of debt, on 
which they must pay interest, to be drawn 
from the people by taxation. Those are the 
conditions that are held to hinder, even to 
prevent, business prosperity. 

But let us look a little further. To whom 
does each government owe those mountains 
of debt? Mainly to its own people. Moreover, 
the device of popular loans has distributed the 
debts widely. Great financiers have lent the 
governments huge sums, but also the merely 
well-to-do and even the poor have lent ac- 
cording to their means. The interest, then, 
will go to millions of public creditors to whom 
it will represent income on their investments. 
Taxation and the payment of interest will 
therefore not destroy the particular forms of 
wealth useful in recuperating from disaster, 
which are ready money and bank credit, but 
will merely transfer them. 

There is another element in the situation 
that must not be overlooked. During the con- 
tinuance of the war there has been no unem- 
ployment. Every man and every woman who 
could work has been occupied, and in most 
cases at wages higher than have ever before 
been paid. After making all allowances for 
the improvident, the wage earners must have 
made great savings, which will be available as 
soon as the time comes to put them to use. 
Although there is an unparalleled deficiency 
of almost all commodities in ordinary use, there 
is also an unparalleled abundance of the means 
to purchase them. The situation, then, por- 
tends not stagnation of business, but extraor- 
dinary activity. 

In support of this theory, it is interesting to 
recall a similar condition,in the past: that of 
this country after the Civil War. Our public 
debt in 1865 was more than two and a half 
billion dollars, and the interest on it averaged 
four dollars to every man, woman and child 
in the country. Those figures, of course, are 
small in comparison with the great debts of 
the European countries, but when the increase 
of wealth in the last fifty years is taken into 
account, the actual burden on the people of 
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the United States was perhaps as great as 
that which will rest on any people of Europe. 
Yet the nation, which owed most of the debt 
to its own citizens, paid it with ease, and the 
close of the war was followed by an expansion 
of business that did not end until over-specu- 
lation brought on the panic of 1873, History 
may repeat itself. 


a 
CURRENT EVENTS 


AR WITH GERMANY.—The Sixty- 
fifth Congress met in special session on 
Monday, April 2. The House reélected Champ 
Clark, Democrat, of Missouri, as Speaker. He 
received 217 votes, to 205 for Mann of Illinois, 
2 for Gillett of Massachusetts and 2 for Lenroot 
of Wisconsin. —-On Monday evening the Pres- 
ident appeared before the two houses in joint 
session and read a message that asked Congress 
to declare a state of war against Germany. The 
President said that the course of the German 
government was a challenge to all mankind and 
a warfare against all nations, and that neutral- 
ity was no longer possible. He declared that 
the United States must enter the war against 
autocracy, seeking no conquest or indemnity, 
but solely to make the world safe for democracy. 
He urged (1) the utmost praetical codperation 
in counsel and action with the governments 
already at war with Germany ; (2) extension 
of liberal financial credits to these governments 
so that the resourees of America may be added 
so far as possible to theirs; (3) organization 
and mobilization of all the material resources 
of the country ; (4) full equipment of the navy, 
particularly for the means of dealing with 
submarine warfare; (5) an army of at least 
500,000 men, based on the principle of univer- 
sal liability to service, and the authorization of 
additional increments of 500,000 each as they 
are needed or can be handled in training; (6) 
raising necessary money for the United States 
government so far as possible without bor- 
rowing and on the basis of equitable taxation. 
—When the President had finished speaking, 
resolutions that declared a state of war were 
introduced in both branches of Congress. By 
insisting on a point of order, Mr. La Follette 
made it impossible for the Senate to take 
immediate action, but on April 4 that body 
passed the resolution by a vote of 82 to 6. The 
next day the House took similar action, after 
passing four big appropriation bills that failed 
to go through at the last session of Congress. 
eS 
USSIA.—Dispatehes from Petrograd, al- 
though meagre, indicated the continued 
success of the revolutionary movement. The 
provisional government on April 1 transferred 
to the fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul all 
the persons with the deposed Emperor and 
Empress at Tsarskoe Selo, thus leaving the 
former rulers isolated at their place of deten- 
tion. Political prisoners to the number of 
nearly 100,000, released from their Siberian 
exile by the new government, have returned 
to their homes. e 


PAIN.—Prompt measures by the govern- 

ment at Madrid crushed, at least tempo- 
rarily, what threatened to become a serious 
revolutionary movement. Premier Romanones 
said that the government considered the dis- 
turbances as labor troubles without serious 
political significance. 


WEDEN.— Carl Swartz, the Premier of 
the new Swedish Cabinet, said on March 
31 that the policy of Sweden would continue 
to be that of strict neutrality. 
e 


ANISH WEST INDIES.—Denmark for- 

mally transferred the Danish West Indies 
to the United States on March 31, and Ad- 
miral Oliver became governor of the islands. 


ae GREAT WAR 
(From March 29 to April 4) 


To Americans, and perhaps to the world as 
well, every other event of the week was over- 
shadowed by the momentous determination of 
the President and Congress that the United 
States could no longer maintain its neutrality, 
owing to the affronts that the nation had re- 
ceived from the German government. The great 
events of April 2, 4 and 4 at Washington are 
reviewed in another column. They were nat- 
urally received with enthusiasm in London 
and Paris. Berlin was apathetic, and seemed 
to be more interested in the rising movement 
for internal reform in Prussia than in the addi- 
tion of another nation to the list of its enemies. 
German officials said that Germany would not 
declare war, although submarines would con- 
tinue to sink American ships that entered the 
war zone. 

The most interesting activities in the field 
took place on the western front. Little by little 
the British and French troops drove back the 
Germans defending the new line from Arras 
to Vailly until it began to be seriously ques- 
tioned whether the line could hold. The most 
important British gains were made in front of 
St. Quentin, which is regarded as the key 





point of the German line. The British drove | 
through Savy and Savy Wood and took and 
held important positions. on the ridge that 
runs northward before St. Quentin. On April 4 
they were only a mile from the city, and 
the official reports spoke of indications that 
the Germans were preparing to abandon it. 
The British also took the important town of 
Croisilles and moved nearer to Cambrai. 


The French pushed forward on the plateau | 


that overlooks St. Quentin, and reached the out- | 
skirts of the city. They also counter-attacked 
in Champagne, where they drove the Germans 
out of trenches taken a few days before. 

The report came from Copenhagen that the 
great German headquarters had been moved 
from Charleville, in France, to Kreuznach, 
which is only a few miles from Bingen on 
the Rhine. If that is so, it seems to imply 
a general retirement from northern France, 
and perhaps a blow at Nancy or some other 
important point in eastern France. The Ger- 
mans have called up their last resources in 
man power; men of fifty, or even more, are to 
be put on the firing line, it is announced, in 
the hope of building up a larger strategic 
reserve than ever for Hindenburg’s use. 

The French Senate passed an indignant 
resolution arraigning the German high com- 
mand for the wanton pillage and destruction 
wrought along the line of retreat in France. 

The British forces in Mesopotamia moved 
up the Diala River to Dely Abbas, driving 
the Turks before them. The Russian column 
advancing from Kermanshah is only about 
fifty miles away, and the Turks will probably 
soon abandon Khanakin, the intermediate posi- 
tion that they still hold. 

In Palestine the British army met what 
appears to have been the chief Turkish army 
in that region near the ancient city of Gaza, 
and defeated it; nine hundred prisoners, in- 
cluding the entire staff of the 53d Division, 
were taken. Gaza is on the seacoast nearly | 
due west of Jerusalem. Sir Archibald Murray, | 
the commander in chief in Egypt, mentioned 
in his report that a military railway was 





being constructed behind the British front, | | 


along the seacoast. 


In the region of Kovel, in Volhynia, the f 


Germans began an offensive and forced their 
way across the Stokhod River. 

German submarines kept busily at work. 
Berlin gave out a long list of vessels sunk in 
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THE OLD BRIDGE IN KREUZNACH 
March, and the British official report admit- | 
ted the loss of 31 vessels during the week. | 
Among the ships sunk were the Aztec, an | 
American armed merehantman, which went | 
down with the loss of at least eleven American 
lives, and the British steamer Alnwick Castle, 
which was sunk 320 miles out at sea, with a 
heavy loss of life. The British government 
warned Germany that it would exact stern re- 
prisals for the offense of sinking hospital ships. 
The German defense for sinking the Asturias 
is that the British have in the past used hos- 
pital ships to transport unwounded soldiers. 

A new German sea raider, the Seeadler, is 
at work in the South Atlantic. According to 
reports from Rio de Janeiro, it had up to the 
end of March sunk eleven merchant vessels. 

Chancellor Bethmann Hollweg spoke in the 
Reichstag on Mareh 29. He declared that 
Germany had never wished war with the 
United States, and had acted only in self- 
defense. He also said that Germany would not 
assist the forces of reaction in Russia. 

The proceedings in the Reichstag are not 
reported in full, but it is clear that Ledebour, 
Scheidemann and other Socialist leaders are 
demanding immediate political reforms in the | 
empire, and, above all, in Prussia. The tone 
of the Chancellor’s speech indicated that he 
appreciated the growing strength of the reform 
party, although he made no concessions that | 
could be expected to satisfy it. There were | 
reports from Holland and Denmark of popular 
disorders in Berlin, Hamburg and elsewhere. | 
Berlin officially denied that any such disorders 
had taken place. 

Mr. Penfield, our minister to Austria- | 
Hungary, has been called home for a confer- | 
ence with the President. Count Czernin, the | 
Austrian Foreign Minister, took occasion to | 
say during the week that the Central Powers 
were still ready to enter a peace conference 
at any time, and he suggested that one might | 
be held without an armistice as well as with | 
one. Three members of the Austrian Cabinet 
are said to have resigned, having been detected 
in collusion with a banker who sold army | 
supplies at exorbitant prices. 

France has called the recruits of the class | 
of 1918 into training. Germany and Austria are | 
understood to have called out the class of 1919. | 
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Unusual weather conditions during 
the last growing season have produced 
a smaller, lighter kernel of wheat, 
making it necessary for flour millers 
to take extreme precautions in wheat 
selection and in milling. 









The Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 
is fully prepared and equipped to meet 
uge wheat-storage 
capacity and unexcelled laboratory 
facilities make it possible for us to 
select the right wheat and to mill it 
the right way. 


As a result, Pillsbury’s Best flour 
is being produced on the same high 
quality basis which has always char- 
acterized it. It costs us more money 
this year to maintain the Pillsbury 
standard, but we are making the same 
good flour and will continue to do so. 


-You who already know and use 
Pillsbury’s Best need not worry about 
spoiled bakings. You can rest assured 
that with Pillsbury’s Best your usual 
methods will produce the same deli- 
cious bread, cake and pastry. 


The Flour Question Settled 


“Because 
Pillsbury’s Best” 


Send 10c for a copy of the famous Pillsbury Cook Book. Address Dept. 19. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE DEAD DAUGHTER 
®y Eleanor Hammack Northcross 


HE people soon will fill the rooms, 
The rooms she kept so fair; 
So many flowers—she would have loved 
To set them here and there: 
They are too huddled in one place, 
The lilies seem to stare. 


I wonder if things are done right? 
So many will be here: 

She would have known; I hate for them 
To find things looking queer. 

I want pink roses on her breast— 
The lilies are too near. 


The lace is out of neck and sleeves— 
The dress I want to wear; 

She took it out a week ago 
To make some slight repair. 

I want to wear the dress she loved, 
1 wish the lace were there. 


I am so tired! So many things 
She had done swift and right 

Went halting in my bungling hands— 
Their ease was her delight. 

More lilies? Here, close to her feet. 
Where will they be to-night! 
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BEING PERFECT 


E ye perfect’! ’ quoted Nancy, looking up 
from her Testament. *‘ ‘Be ye perfect’! I 
do think that’s the most appalling com- 
mand, Aunt Molly, don’t you? Why, it’s 
impossible to be perfect. There’s no use 
in trying, for the harder you try, the 

more discouraged you are sure to get. How do you 

suppose —anyone—ever expected us to be per- 
fect?” 

Aunt Molly smiled reassuringly. “I know just 
how you feel, Nancy,” she said. “I used to worry 
over that, too, and think it was quite impossible, 
and all that, just as you do. But one day I heard 
a very wise man talk about it; since then, it’s 
never troubled me at all. 

“He explained that ‘perfect’ is really a relative 
term, not an absolute one, as most persons think. 
And your perfection is measured by the standard 
that is set before you at a given time. For instance, 
Nancy, when you were a little girl doing arithmetic, 
—multiplication, let us say,—and you came home 
with the mark of one hundred per cent, did that 
mean that you were a perfect mathematician—or 
were expected to be? Not at all. It meant merely 
that you were perfect in that day’s work! 

“So that, Nancy, is all, I believe, that is asked 
of us human beings now: to be perfect in each 
day’s lesson as it comes. The rest of that verse, 
we are told elsewhere, we are to ‘grow up into.’” 


o 9 
“HARMLESS GOSSIP” 


‘ HAT were you talking about?” de- 
manded Celia Wray as she joined the 
two younger women on the piazza. 
“Don’t stop. Your faces were all 
lighted up; it must have been inter- 
esting. Can’t you go shares?” 

“Oh, it wasn’t anything,’”’ said young Mrs. Hart, 
with a deprecating laugh. “Just a little harmless 
gossip. You wouldn’t care for it, Miss Wray ; you’re 
above such trivialities, I’m sure.” 

“*Harmiless gossip’!’’ echoed Miss Celia. ‘‘Of all 
the overworked conventional phrases, I believe 
there’s none I find more annoying. It’s so inade- 
quate.” 

Leila Hart flushed. “There was really no harm 
in what we were saying,’’ she began, rather stiffly, 
but Miss Celia cut her short. 

“Of course there wasn’t. Don’t I know you and 
Mary Fordham by this time? When you two put 
your heads together it’s not to hatch mischief; 
quite the contrary. That’s what I object to; you 
had nothing to be ashamed of, really,—all three of 
us know that,—yet because I’ve happened to catch 
you gossiping like the two nice, natural, neigh- 
borly human women that you are, you think you 
must apologize, and defend yourselves—and of all 
possible weak defenses, ‘harmless’ is the weak- 
est!” 

“Well, but, Miss Celia,’ argued Mary Fordham, 
“it was harmless; and what else could we say? 
You don’t call gossip exactly—uplifting, do you?” 

“Not precisely that, perhaps; but it’s often 
expanding, broadening, softening, enlightening, 
humanizing and awakening! Oh, yes, my dears, it 
is! You know that as well as I do, if-you’ll stop a 
minute to think. 

“There’s very little gossip that’s merely nega- 
tive and ‘harmless’; most gossip is definitely bad 
or good, friendly or unfriendly, kind or unkind. 
Most bad gossip is bad enough to deserve other 
names than gossip, anyhow. Spying, prying, slan- 
dering, talebearing, backbiting, ridiculing, exag- 
gerating, bearing false witness, or true witness so 
presented as to produce an effect of falsity—there 
are words to name such hateful things frankly in 
all their hatefulness ; they oughtn’t to be sheltered 
under the ‘harmless’ cloak of gossip.” 

“But the good gossip, Miss Celia; you’ve just 
called it ‘harmless’ yourself!” cried Leila Hart, 
triumphantly. 

“It’s harmless, of course; but it’s so much more 
than that that it ought to be more positively char- 
acterized,” explained Miss Celia. ‘It’s right and 
normal to enjoy gossip; to exchange news and 
comment and even fair and kindly criticism upon 
the actions, adventures, fortunes and misfortunes 
of persons we know. It’s because it’s the first, 
fundamental, primitive, persistent, necessary 
basis of conversation that it tends to crowd out 
other subjects so often. To care for nothing except 
gossip is, of course, wretchedly narrowing and 
petty; to take no interest in even the right kind of 
gossip is, once in a great while, the indication of an 
able mind given wholly to greater subjects, but, 
nine times out of ten, it indicates something widely 
different—not a superiority of brain, but an inferi- 
ority of heart. It’s the plain and simple fact that 
a lack of interest in other people’s affairs usually 
means a lack of warm, human, comradely feeling 
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for other persons. Bad gossip is contemptible; | 


good gossip—not ‘harmless,’ but good—is the me- 
dium in which the old-fashioned, indispensable 
virtues of sympathy, neighborliness and mutual 
service oftenest live and thrive.” 

“Oh, good! good!” cried young Mrs. Hart. “It’s 
grand to have our self-respect bolstered up so 
powerfully, isn’t it, Mary?” 

“Tt certainly is,” agreed Mrs. Fordham. She 
added, with ashy laugh, “We were gossiping about 
poor, dear little Dolly Heriot’s love affair. It really 
looks now as if it might come out right after all, 


| and we couldn’t help being excited. Shall we tell 
her all about it, Leila?” 

“Do!” said Miss Celia, settling back to listen, 
“and don’t skip anything—not a single, least thing. 
Dolly is a darling, and I’d rather hear whatever 
we outsiders have a right to about her love affairs 
than read a dozen novels—bless the child!” 
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IN THE NAME OF HWA CHENG 
TOON 


LTHOUGH the Japanese are passionately 
A devoted to the oldest of imperial dynasties, 
they have great respect and admiration for 
the founders and maintainers of our young repub- 
lic. The history of Washinton Kuen (Mr. Wash- 
ington) is well known among the educated, and an 
illustrated popular life of him by a Japanese has 
wide circulation. 

Twenty years ago a little pamphlet biography of 
Yurisheso Shimuson Gurando (Ulysses Simpson 
Grant) enjoyed great popularity; its introductory 
chapter briefly reviewed the lives of other person- 
ages conspicuous in American history, notably 
Koronbusu of Itaria (Columbus of Italy), Ameri- 
kusu, Washinton Kuen, and Taitoryo Rincorun 
Shi (President Lincoln, Mr.). 

Now, M. Fernand Farjenel in his recent book, 
Through the Chinese Revolution, shows us that in 
China no less than in Japan the name of Washing- 
ton is known; more, it was a word of inspiration to 
the revolutionists, in the movement that so lately 
overthrew the autocratic Manchu dynasty. Oddly 
enough, as M. Farjenel points out, the Chinese 
republicans, remembering of Napoleon only that 
he rose upon the ruins of ancient monarchy and 
fought the leagued sovereigns of Europe, fre- 
quently invoke together the name of the Father of 
his Country and that of the ambitious warrior who 
made himself an emperor and his brothers and 
marshals kings. The queer conjunction occurs in 
the popular battle hymn, which the Frenchman 
calls the ‘‘Chinese Marseillaise.” 

Let all strong men with one accord 
Acclaim the Revolution ! 

Washington ! Napoleon ! Sons of Liberty, 
Come and live again to draw the sword! 

So sang the revolutionary soldiers of China as 
they marched and drilled. So sang the crowds 
gathered in the streets of Chinese cities, under the 
swinging lines of colored lanterns: 

“Hwa cheng toon! Na po loon!” 

No true republican of the Occident, capable of 
understanding the words of the “Chinese Mar- 
seillaise,” could fail to respond to the Orient’s 
apostrophe to Liberty, with which it concludes: 

O Liberty, the greatest boon from heaven 
Peaceful and strong, thou bringest to the earth 
Ten thousand wonders new. 

Grave as a ghost thou art ; thy giant arms 
Reach upward to the skies. 

Thy chariot is a cloud, the wind thy steed, 
Come, thou, and rule the world! 

Pity the dark night of our slavery 

And shed thy rays of light upon our need ! 
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A STRANGE TRAP FOR DEER 


HEN Capt. Kimball, my mother’s grand- 

W father, settled on the Connecticut in New 

Hampshire and named the place Haverhill, 
after his birthplace in Massachusetts, writes a 
contributor, the country was swarming with wild 
game, and he often killed deer and bears on his 
own place. 

One day, soon after the Revolution, he went out 
in his wood lot with a hired man to chop some 
trees. The captain had a dog named Watch, known 
far and wide as “Kimball’s bear dog.” Watch fol- 
lowed his master and began scouring the woods 
for game. He soon started a deer, and his excited 
yelping made the woods ring. The deer seemed to 
be running in a circle, and the two men stood, axe 
in hand, listening. 

In a little while the deer turned, and they could 
tell by the dog’s voice that it was heading straight 
for where they stood. They had very little time to 
wait before the deer, a large buck, burst from the 
brush and dashed across the little space where they 
had felled several trees, putting his whole soul 
into speed. When he had nearly reached the 
shelter of the trees once more, he encountereda 
tree that had fallen across another in such a way 
that its trunk at that point was about eight feet 
from the ground. The dog was too close to allow 
a turn, and the buck leaped to clear the obstruc- 
tion; but he “took off” too far back, and landed on 
his stomach fairly across the top log. 

With a leap nearly as long as that of the buck, 
Capt. Kimball seized both of the animal’s hind legs 
as they were kicking vigorously and swung his 
weight on them, so that the buck could not get 
across the log. As the captain clung he shouted to 
the hired man to run round and kill the buck, but 
the fellow was afraid of the big horns that looked 
so formidable. 

“Then come here and hold these legs!” yelled 
the captain. “And if you let go before I tell you to, 
you’ll wish you’d chosen the other end and taken 
a chance with the horns.” 

The hired man came up, took hold under the 
captain’s hands and put his weight on the buck. 
When he was sure that the man had it nicely 
balanced, the captain killed the animal, and the 
Kimball family ate fine fat venison for supper. 
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WITHIN RANGE OF THE GERMAN 
GUNS 
CORRESPONDENT of the Bystander tells a 
A touching story of an old couple who live ina 
little French town where they are in constant 
dangerof bombardment. Before the war the town 
had twenty-five thousand inhabitants; there are 
about a thousand civilians living in it now; and it 
is full of soldiers. ; 

When the correspondent asked the woman what 
sort of life she was leading, she laughed and re- 
plied, ‘As always! When the shells come we 
don’t get excited as we used to. We say, ‘Tiens! 
| they’re bombarding again!’ and we go below. Of 
course we only go below for the big shells, the 
| 305’s. We have got quite used to the others.” 

Her basement is comfortable as basements go. 
It has a tiled floor, a kitchen table with American 
cloth on it, a few chairs, a cupboard, a handsome 
old armchair, a funny, old-fashioned bed, a little 
petrol stove, a cage with a canary in it, and on the 
walls some pictures cut from illustrated papers. 

The rooms above are mostly in rags now, but 
the old man is going to build up his house again 
as soon as the Germans leave off bombarding, he 
says. “We have a son at the front,” he explained, 
“and you know we want to have everything ship- 
shape for him when he comes back home again.” 











“Now and then,” said the old lady, ‘“‘when the 
shelling gets very fierce, we go down into the 
cellar, and then we’re not so comfortable.” 

I looked my astonishment, and the old couple 
laughed. : 

“Pll show you,” said the old man. 

He lifted a corner of an old carpet that hung on 
the wall, and I saw a great breach in the wall and 
some rough stone steps. The whole town is honey- 
combed with deep cellars. “They say the Spaniards 
built them,” he said. 

Down there in the dark pit he showed me a 
little embrasure in the wall. There were two rough 
wooden benches and a box marked in squares. 

“We come down here and play drafts when the 
bombardment gets too fierce,” said the old man. 
“Sometimes a shell drops nearer than usual, and 
then the whole house shakes. I won a game the 
other day when that happened. My wife got nerv- 
ous. She beats me, as a rule—but she lost her head 
that time.” 
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THE GREAT HUDSON-RIVER CHAIN 


TABLET erected by the Daughters of the 

A Revolution marks the site of the furnace 

where our forefathers forged the great chain 

that stretched across the Hudson River during 

the latter part of the Revolution. One. of the huge 

hammers used in the manufacture of the chain 
lies in front of the tablet. 

In October, 1777, the ships of the British expedi- 
tion, commanded by Sir Henry Clinton, ascended 
the Hudson as far as Kingston, considerably above 
West Point, after hav- _ 
ing broken a large 
chain and other bar- 
riers. The river towns 
were lost and Kingston 
was burned, but the 
defeat of Burgoyne at 
Saratoga disarranged 
the plans of the British 
and compelled Clinton 
to withdraw to New 
York. Nevertheless, 
Washington expected 
him to return in the 
spring, and ordered 
that suitable defenses 
should be made. 

While numerous bat- 
teries were being con- 
structed at West Point 
and at Constitution 
Island the proprietor 
of the Sterling Iron 
Works offered the 
opinion that an iron aids 
chain could be made REMAINS OF THE OLD 
that would be strong STERLING FURNACE 
enough to prevent any ship from passing upriver. 
Work began at once. The workmen made the great 
links, which averaged two feet in length, of iron 
bars two and one half inches square. Each weighed 
about one hundred and forty pounds. . 

If we compare these links with the anchor chains 
of the big liners of to-day they do not seem so large. 
Each link of the Mauretania’s chain, for example, 
weighs four hundred pounds, is about four feet 
long and is made of four-and-one-fourth-inch iron. 
The chain makers of 1778 provided a large margin 
of safety, however, for the difference in size of the 
ships to be held by the respective chains is far 
greater than the difference in the size of the chains. 

Two or three links at a time were carried over 
the mountains on ox carts and mule back. At West 








A SECTION OF THE ORIGINAL CHAIN 


Point the workmen welded them together at the 
edge of the water, and on April 30, 1778, suspended 
the completed chain, which was one hundred and 
eighty-six tons in weight, on logs across the river. 

It is said that Arnold ordered a link to be taken 
out and carried to the smith’s for repairs that he 
pretended were needed. He assured Maj. André, 
that the link would not be replaced. But the dis- 
covery of Arnold’s treason frustrated his plans; 
and as his order was never carried out, the chain 
remained intact until it was removed after the 
conclusion of the war. 

At West Point a section of it, consisting of 
twelve unbroken links, part of a thirteenth and 
two clevises, now surrounds a monumental group 
of mortars captured from the English. A larger 
part of it is on the lawn of the Hewett Homestead 
at Ringwood, New Jersey, while many towns in 
New York proudly display sections of this inter- 
esting relic of the Revolution. 
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HE BROUGHT THE DOOR ALONG 


$6 NE of the most original characters I ever 

met,especially in his ways of doing things,” 

began Snagsby, with a reminiscent smile, 
“was aman named Ephraim Joggins, who owned 
a side-hill farm a mile or so from Basswood Flats. I 
lived in that place for several years and got pretty 
well acquainted with Joggins and his ways, and 
during that time I never knew him to do anything 
in the same manner that any other man would 
have done it. If there was any wrong or outlandish 
method of doing a thing, Joggins was sure to find 
it out and do it that way. His mental faculties 
seemed to work differently from other persons’ ; 
or, aS I may say, he possessed a left-handed intel- 
lect, so that what appeared to be the wrong way 
of doing things to other people, appeared to be 
the right way to him. 

“One incident that happened while I was living 
in the place illustrates his peculiarity. 

“ Joggins lost the key to his front door and 
wanted to get another. Anyone else under those 
circumstances would have unscrewed the lock 
and taken it to the locksmith’s to have a key fitted 
to it. But Joggins didn’t. He -carefully took the 
door off the hinges, although he had to remove nine 
screws in the operation, and then, hitching up his 
team to the big lumber wagon, he drove round to 
the front of the house, lifted the heavy door into 
the wagon and calmly drove off to the locksmith’s, 
a mile and a half away. 

“When he went in, empty-handed, and told the 





locksmith he wanted a door lock fitted with a 
key, the locksmith looked up from his work and 
said: 

“*All right; bring in your lock any time you 
happen to be going by and I’ll attend to it!’ 

‘Got it here now,’ says Joggins, kind of care- 
less-like. ‘Didn’t know but you’d come out to the 
wagon and do the job out there; hut if you’d 
rather have it in here, all right. I’ll bring it right 
in.’ 

“And Joggins went out and tugged away until 
he got that door out of the wagon, and a minute 
later he came staggering into the shop with it on 
his back. 

“ «There you are!’ he sang out, as he propped the 
door up against the counter. 

“*T didn’t want to offend a good customer,’ said 
the locksmith in telling some friends about it later 
in the day. ‘Joggins always paid cash down for 
everything he bought or for any job he had done; 
but it was mighty hard work keeping my face 
straight while I was fitting a key to that lock and 
helping Joggins get the door back into the wagon. 
But I never even smiled until Joggins was out of 
sight and hearing. Then I sat down and laughed 
until my sides ached!’ ” 
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MORE PROVERBIAL WEATHER 


READER who was interested in the article 
A on proverbs about the weather, published 
in The Companion last January, sends us 
these old English verses, which, he says, are at- 
tributed to no less distinguished an author than 
Dr. Jenner, the conqueror of smallpox: 


The hollow winds begin to blow. 

The clouds look black, the glass is low, 
The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 
And spiders from their cobwebs peep. 
Last night the sun went pale to bed, 
The moon in halos hid her head; 

The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 
For see a rainbow spans the sky. 

The walls are damp, the ditches smell, 
Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernel. 
Hark how the chairs and tables crack! 
Old Betty’s nerves are on the rack. 
Loud quacks the duck, the peacocks cry, 
The distant hills are seeming nigh. 
How restless are the snorting swine! 
The busy flies disturb the kine; 

Low o’er the grass the swallow wings, 
The cricket, too, how sharp he sings, 
Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws, 
Sits wiping o’er her whiskered jaws. 
Through the clear streams the fishes rise, 
And nimbly catch the incautious flies. 
The glowworms, numerous and light, 
Illumed the dewy dell last night, 

At dusk the squalid toad was seen 
Hopping and crawling o’er the green. 
The whirling dust the wind obeys 

And in the rapid eddy plays; 

The frog has changed his yellow vest, 
And in a russet coat is dressed. 
Though June, the air is cold and still. 
The mellow blackbird’s voice is shrill ; 
My dog, so altered in his taste, 

Quits mutton bones on grass to feast; 
And see yon rooks, how odd their flight. 
They imitate the gliding kite, 

And seem precipitate to fall, 

As if they felt the piercing ball. 

’Twill surely rain; I see with sorrow, 
Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow. 
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THE FLAG OF LEXINGTON AND 
CONCORD 


NDER what flag did the “embattled farmers” 
fight? There was no national flag then, no 
state or provincial flag even. But, says Mr. 

Peleg D. Harrison in The Stars and Stripes and 
Other American Flags, there was a flag there 
nevertheless. 

The farmers of Lexington carried the cornet or 
standard of the Three County Troop. That banner 
was designed for a local company of cavalry raised 
in the counties of Essex, Suffolk and Middlesex, 
Massachusetts, in 1659. The office of color bearer 
of this troop was a kind of inheritance in the Page 
family. The standard was carried in King Philip’s 
War in 1676. When the minutemen were organized 
Nathaniel Page, 3d, of Bedford, carried the old 
flag to the drills. Atthe midnight alarm Capt. Page 
snatched up the standard and carried it with him 
to Concord, where it “waved above the smoke of 
that battle.” 

The flag is now preserved under glass in a fire- 
proof safe of the Public Library at Bedford, Mas- 
sachusetts, and can be seen by arrangement with 
the librarian. 

The ground is crimson-colored satin damask 
emblazoned with an outstretched arm, in the hand 
of which is an uplifted sword. This representation 
is the color of silver, as are three circular figures 
that are probably intended to represent cannon 
balls. Upon a gold-colored scroll are the words, 
“Vinee aut Moriture’”’ (Conquer or Die). The flag 
is about two feet long by one foot six inches wide. 
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CONCERNING ICE CREAM 


CE cream was certainly first served in the United 
States by Dolly Madison, the wife of President 
Madison, and it has often been said that she 

invented the popular dessert. A writer in the Illus- 
trated World, however, says that the first ice cream 
was made by Gunton, a London confectioner. But 
Gunton’s method of freezing was crude and un- 
certain, and it remained for Nancy Johnson, the 
wife of an American naval officer, to invent the ice- 
cream freezer. 

The ice-cream business has far outgrown the 
small hand freezer. Vast quantities are frozen by 
special machinery. The industry has become so 
great that fortunes have been made out of it. Last 
year, according to the Indianapolis News, the 
American people consumed two hundred and fifty 
million gallons, which, figured at only a dollar and 
a quarter a gallon, means a business of more than 
three hundred million dollars. 
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THE WRONG DIAGNOSIS 


HEN one John O’Shea appeared in a police 
court to answer to the charge of being 


drunk and assaulting the police, an officer 
declared that the man had been dismissed from 
the army with ignominy. | 
“No,” O’Shea protested, “it wasn’t that at all 
that I was suffering from; it was varicose veins.” 
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(Peter J Pindle took his Polka Dot Pup > = = | 
Where the pumpkins grow when the sign 1) ‘up! 

f There the Pup in his Zeal to investigate 

: Kept spinning hip toil at a terrible rate. 
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Astately old Gooye with her own precious three 
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when the Polka Dot Pup discovered the Brood . 
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The meeting way brief, for Jir Lucifer Gray 
Tought our gay Puppy his Manners that day; 
The speed he attained was redigietsly great 
When once he discovered the wide apen gate. 


WHY THE TURTLE CARRIES 
HER HOUSE 
BY ABIGAIL BURTON 


ILLY TURTLE stood sweeping the front steps. It 

was a wet day, but Tilly Turtle did not mind a little 

rain. All that she was afraid of was dust, for she was a 
tidy housekeeper. But why was she wearing her bonnet? 
And, dear me, if she did not have on her best shaw]! 

Chatty Chipmunk was ‘tvatching from her doorway. You 
know Chatty Chipmunk is much interested in other people’s 
doings. She had seen Tilly Turtle drive up in the stage. Why, 
there had not even been time for Tilly Turtle to unpack her 
bags! And here she was cleaning house! 

Chatty Chipmunk could stand it no longer. She put on her 
Overshoes and went splashing across the road. 

“*So you’re back from your visit to your cousins,’’ said 
Chatty Chipmunk. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Tilly Turtle. 

‘*And how are all the Snappers?’’ asked Chatty Chipmunk. 

‘*Well,’’ replied Tilly Turtle, and she went on sweeping. 
The water flew off her broom and spattered her caller. 

‘*Dear me!’’ exclaimed Chatty Chipmunk. ‘‘It is wet!’’ 

‘‘I’d rather be wet than dirty,’’ said Tilly Turtle. 











| the wind—or singing by the brook a little tinkling song.”’ 





‘*But what about your bonnet??? asked Chatty Chipmunk. | 

‘Good gracious!’ cried Tilly Turtle. 

She had forgotten her bonnet! And she went right into the 
house. She did not ask Chatty Chipmunk to come in. How- 
ever, Chatty Chipmunk did not mind. She shut her umbrella 
and took off her overshoes and followed Tilly Turtle. 

Fanny Field Mouse came hurrying in after Chatty Chip- 
munk. She brought a plate of cookies just out of the oven. 

‘*] was baking, ’’ she explained. ‘‘ And I knew, Tilly Turtle, 
that you didn’t have any cake in the house. ’’ 

‘*Here is a dish of cheese,’’ said Molly Mole, taking off her 
cloak and wiping the rain from her spectacles. 

‘*How kind you are!’’ cried Tilly Turtle. ‘‘ Draw up to the 
fire, ladies, and I’!] make a pot of tea.’’ 

The house was swept now, and the bonnet was not hurt. 
Tilly Turtle was in a better humor. She bustled about, making 
her guests comfortable. 

‘*Are you having a housewarming ?’’ asked Sally Sparrow. 

She carried a basket with a glass of jelly. She was a famous 
hand at jellies. 

‘*There are some nuts in my cupboard that I meant to 
bring,’’ said Chatty Chipmunk, not to be outdone. ‘‘I’ll go 
for them.’’ 

‘*Don’t be long,’’ said Tilly Turtle, ‘‘for the tea’s ready.’’ | 

Chatty Chipmunk dearly loved a cup of tea. It made talking 
so comfortable! So she was not long, I can tell you. And she 
began talking just as soon as she came back ! 

‘*But why were you cleaning before you even stopped to 
unpack ?’? asked Chatty Chipmunk. 

‘Such a looking house you never saw,’’ Tilly Turtle 
explained. ‘‘ And I left things in mud-pie order, too!’’ 

‘*Everyone says you’re the best housekeeper 
meadow,’’ replied Fanny Field Mouse. | 

‘*If you had seen it!’ Tilly Turtle waved a saucer impres- 
sively. ‘‘Crumbs all over the floor and dust in the corners !’’ | 

Molly Mole nibbled a cooky without speaking. She was con- 
scious of several cobwebs at home! 

‘“‘That was the Ants,’’ Chatty Chipmunk put in eagerly. 
‘*When they had their party.’’ 

‘*What party ?’’ Tilly Turtle demanded. 

‘*Well, Augustus and Angey Ant were going to be married, ’’ 
Chatty Chipmunk began chattily. ‘‘And you weren’t home, 
so they had the wedding here. ’’ 

**T can’t believe it!’’ cried Tilly Turtle. 

**It’s true,’’ said Sally Sparrow. ‘‘Granny Glowworm told 
me about it. She goes to all the parties, you know.”’ 

‘*They say Angey made a beautiful bride,’’ added Fanny 
Field Mouse. 

‘*And have you heard about the Beetles?’’ Chatty Chip- 
munk asked. 

‘*Heard what?’’ asked Tilly Turtle. 

‘They gave a party here two nights ago,’’ said Chatty 
Chipmunk. ‘‘They had planned to have it under the haw- 
thorn bush, but it rained.’’ 

‘*So they used my house as if it were a public hall!’’ said 
Tilly Turtle. 

‘*They thought it wouldn’t make any difference, my dear, 
after the Ants,’’ Molly Mole put in mildly. 

‘Oh, it’s quite true!’’ said Sally Sparrow. ‘‘Granny Glow- 
worm was in charge of the lighting. They had five hundred 
Glowworms about the walls.’’ 

‘*Tt’?s a merey they didn’t set the house afire,’’ said Tilly 
Turtle grimly. 

‘*Granny Glowworm said there wasn’t the slightest danger, ’’ 
said Sally Sparrow, and she put on Molly Mole’s cloak by 
mistake. 

‘*Though it’s well to be on the safe side,’’ said Chatty 
Chipmunk, hunting for her overshoes. 

‘“‘T’?ll never live here again!’’ Tilly Turtle declared. 
‘*Chatty, I’m coming to spend the night with you. And to- 
morrow I shall hunt up a new house.’’ 

‘*But you won’t move out of the neighborhood ?’’ cried 
Fanny Field Mouse. 

‘*No-0-0,’’ said Tilly Turtle. ‘‘I shall get a small place, 
just to fit me. The Ants and the Beetles and all their friends 
can stay outside. And when I go visiting again, I shall take 
my house with me! I know it can be done!’’ 

And that is why Tilly ‘Turtle carries her house on her back. 
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THE FAIRY OF THE ROSES 
BY ANTOINETTE DeCOURSEY PATTERSON 


OST people thought the old lady who lived in the 
M house that stood all by itself was very queer and very 

cross; but Alline said she was cross only because she 
had rheumatism, and that if you could get her to tell a fairy 
story she would forget all about the pain, and be just as 
pleasant as anything. 

‘*T’m going to her house now,’’ said Alline, ‘‘for she promised 
she would tell me to-day about the fairies of the roses.’’ 

‘*Can you see that rose tree ?’’ said the old lady, when Alline 
was comfortably seated on a stool beside her. ‘‘Well, it is 
owned by a fairy who, like the old woman who lived in a 
shoe, has more children than she knows what to do with. She 
is so dreadfully afraid of having anything happen to them 
that she has shut each one up tight in a rosebud. There they 
will stay until they grow big enough and strong enough to 
burst the buds open, and then each one will fly away.’’ 

‘¢ And where will they go?’’ asked Alline. 

‘That I cannot say,’’? answered the old lady ; ‘‘there are so 
many of them, and they choose such different places. They 
are also very fond of disguises—sometimes one might take 
them for butterflies, at other times for humming birds. Often, 
when you can’t see them at all, you can find out just about 
where they are by listening.’’ 

‘*Oh,’’ cried Alline, ‘‘what do they say ?’’ 

The old lady shook her head. ‘‘Who can tell what they say? 
If that were possible, mortals would perhaps be wiser than 
they are. You can often hear them either whispering among 
the leaves—though there are some who will tell you it is only 


While the old lady and Alline were talking, a sudden shower 





that had come up passed over, and the sun shone again in all 
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its warm brightness. The birds began to sing, and in through 
the window darted a humming bird. It darted right out again ; 
but not before the old lady and Alline had both seen it. 

‘* Alline,’’ the old lady said, ‘‘a bud on my rose tree looked 
this morning as if it might be pushed open soon. Go to the 
window and see if the fairy hasn’t come out.’’ 

Alline ran to the window. ‘‘I see a great white rose,’’ she 
said. ‘‘That little humming bird must have been the fairy. 
Oh, I’m so glad we both saw it!’’ : 
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-A VISIT TO IRELAND 
BY CHARLOTTE BREWSTER JORDAN 





Oh, when we visit 
Ireland, 
We take a jaunting 
car, 
And jog along o'er 
hill and dale 
To see the things 
afar. 
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We pause beside the Wishing Well, 
Where fairies live, they say; 

We kiss the Blarney Stone, and pluck 
The shamrocks by the way. 























<4 But best we like in 

e- Ireland, 
1 faed Of all that we have 
’ seen, 
¢ The lads and lassies 

merrily 

A-jigging on the 
green. 
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PUZZLES 


1. VERSATILE AL 


The al confined to one place; the al praising himself; the inferior 
al; the al true to country, love and duty; the actual al; the al on 
which life depends ; the fatherly al ; the injurious al ; the rural al; the 
illustrated al. 

2. GEOGRAPHICAL DELETION 


Take a letter from a river in Europe, transpose, and find a word 
that denies or renders negative. 


3. CHARADE 


My first is a boy’s name often seen; 

My second, the smallest part you can mean; 
My third is something we use each day; 
Don’t feel my fourth—it doesn’t pay. 

My fifth is a letter. My whole, when guessed, 
Is a poet the children love the best. 


4. RIDDLE 


It bosses me around all day, 

And tells me “work” or “sleep” or ‘‘play.”’ 

It has a pair of small, hard hands, 

But carries nothing. There it stands 

And says the same words o’er and o’er 
You'd think in time ’twould learn some more). 
h, in its face I'd like to stare 

And say, “You stop!”’ But I don’t dare. 


5. NUMERICAL ENIGMA 


Iama word of eight letters. My 3275 is a flower; my 456 is anum- 
ber; my 238 is a metal compound; my 3564 is a fissure; my 426 is 
two thousand pounds; my 186 is a fowl; my 41385 isa number; my 
whole is a girl’s name. 
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A MIXBD PUT bE 


BY WAL GA WEDDRAR 


THIS REPRESENTS AN 
INSECT 


THIS CARD SHOWS 
THE NATTE oF 
AN ANIMAL, 














THIS ONE REPRESENTS 
A CERTAIN BIRD 
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RELAY GAMES 


LAY is nature’s method of preparing the 
P young for the bigger game of life. A child 

comes in after an hour of hide and seek 
rosy-faced, happily tired, ready for supper and 
sleep, but he has gained something more than 
physical benefit. He has attained mental alert- 
ness just as surely as he has acquired the 
ability to run with greater speed. Closely 
associated with his mental benefit is the moral 
development that comes when he begins to grasp 
the meaning of “fair play.” 

Of all the different kinds of children’s games, 
none surpass in variety, interest and training value 
the relay games. Their appeal is universal, and 
they have this advantage over the games in which 
each player is independent of his comrades: the 
spirit of teamwork is part and parcel of them. On 
playgrounds, in the school yard, at parties—wher- 
ever children or adults gather in numbers—there 
is an opportunity for one or more of the many 
kinds of relay games. 

Readers of The Companion who were interested 
in Neighborhood Play in the Family Page for 
April, 1915, will find in the games that follow sug- 
gestions that will help them in any work that they 
may have undertaken for the purpose of guiding 
community play. 

These games are complete in themselves. But 
you will find it interesting sport to use them as 
suggestions upon which to build games of your 
own. 


PASSING AND THROWING RELAYS 

Relay games in which the players throw a ball 
or some other object are of primary appeal. In the 
classification at the end of this article games of 
that sort appear under the head of Passing and 
Throwing Relays. One of the commonest is pass 
and toss. 

Pass and Toss. The teams form in aline facing 
sidewise with the two end men of each line a long 
pace forward, as shown in Fig. 1. At the signal to 
begin, No. 1 throws a ball or a bean bag to No. 8 
and runs toward the rear. No. 8, on receiving the 
ball, passes it to No. 7 and steps into the line. No. 
7 takes a step forward and passes the ball to No. 6, 
who in turn passes it on. In the meantime, No. 2 
has stepped into the place of No. 1, and when the 
ball reaches his hands he immediately throws it to 
No. 1, who is now in the position that No. 8 first 
occupied. The game goes on in that way until 
No. 1 is back in his original position at the head 
of the line. 

Baseball Relay. A still more active game is 
baseball relay, which requires a baseball diamond, 
but not necessarily one of the regulation size. 
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Any even number can play, but the game is most 
enjoyed when there are six on a side. The only 
apparatus needed is a baseball or a tennis ball 
for each team. The players form in two lines, as 
shown in Fig. 2, one team at first base, the other 
at third base. 

The first to start—Nos. 1 and 6—have each a base- 
ball, and stand with one foot on first and third 
bases respectively. The next to run—Nos. 2 and 7 
—must not be less than six feet from their bases. 
At the word “Go” the leaders run. 

Each player must run at least three bases and 
must touch each base in turn. After touching his 
third base he may at any time throw the ball to 
the next player, who must be standing in his 
proper place in line, not less than six feet from 
the base. As soon as that player catches the ball 
he may run, but if he drops the ball he must pick 
it up and return to his original position, six feet 
from the base, before starting again. The second 
and subsequent runners do not touch the base 
after they have caught the ball. They start from a 
sub-base or line six feet behind the base. As each 
player after the leader leaves his place to run, the 
lines move inward one step, in order to bring the 
next runner into the place that has just been 
vacated. 

After having run three bases and thrown the 
ball, the players drop off to one side, in order to 
be out of the way; but the last runner of each 
team will have no one to throw the ball to, and 
therefore must run all four bases. 

The umpire, who stands at the point shown in 
Fig. 2, decides which of the players, No.5 or No. 10 
in the figure, first crosses the finish line. 

Bean Bag. The relay games in which players 
stand in a row and pass objects from hand to hand 
are usually less violent than those in which throw- 
ing and running have an important part, but they 
are no less interesting to the players, and often 
are more amusing to the spectators. 

In bean bag each player stands in front of a 
stack of bean bags. At the signal, No. 1 of each 
row takes up a bag and passes it back to the team 
mate behind him, who in turn passes it on. In that 
manner the team handles all the bags, and the 
player at the end stacks them on the floor. A 
familiar and highly entertaining variation is to let 
the players pass the first bag between 
their feet, the second over their heads, 
the third between their feet, and so on. 


OBSTACLE RELAYS 

Obstacle relays are almost without 
number. To children each new obstacle 
makes a new game. In the classification 
that follows are listed a few of the more 
common games. One that is obviously 
an outgrowth of the game in which the 
players carry bean bags to and from a 
circle marked on the floor is especially 





interesting. It is in reality a combination of an 
obstacle game and a carrying game. 

Divide the players into squads of equal nuinbers 
with a captain for each squad, and draw two lines 
to mark the specified distance for the race, which 
of course should depend on the age of the players. 
Between the lines arrange three obstacles for 
each squad, as shown in Fig. 3. The first obstacle 
is an oblong space about ten feet long marked 
with cross lines, through which the runner must 
hop on one foot without stepping on lines or 
changing feet; 
the second is a 
space about four 
feet wide, over 
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them to control their muscles in walking. Two 
teams, each consisting of five or more players, 
stand in place at the starting line. Forty feet dis- 
tant is another line on which two players stand, 
one opposite each team. 

At the signal “On your mark,” the first girl, A, 
of one team places a light book on her head. At 
the signal “‘Get set,’’ she places her hands on her 
hips and stands in position to start. At the word 
“Go,” she starts forward with a skipping step 
and advances toward her team mate, B, who is 

standing on the line forty feet away. : 

When halfway there she must turn all the way 
round, still using the skipping step, and then 
continue forward until she reaches the line. 


which the run- YS Then her team mate, B, removes the book, places 

ner must leap; ik it on her own head and skips toward the team 

the third is two yy on the starting line, turning all the way round 

when halfway there, 

- “Twin wy UMPIRE * sa bar the first girl, 

«FINISH Sy peat who is now standing 

@@OOO@! we Raid sEIDOOOO on the forty-foot line. 

met oe Sy When B_ reaches 

oe Fai o the starting line, C 

Paw Pad _- removes the book, places it upon her own 

circles ten or twelve feet a Pod oo head and advances toward A. Meanwhile 

from each other, one of “De S. tee B has gone to the foot of the line. C and 

which contains three oy i ad A now change places as A and B did. D 

stones. The player has to gh takes the book, and so the game continues 
HOME PLATE 


carry the stones, one at a 
time, and lay—not throw 
—them down in the other circle. The second 
runner shifts the stones again, and each succes- 
sive runner repeats the manceuvre. 

The squads line up behind the starting line, and 
at a given signal the first runner in each team 
runs the distance, overcomes the obstacles, and 
passes over the finishing line. As soon as he 
crosses the line he raises his hand high in the air, 
and the second runner starts. It is a good plan to 
station judges at the obstacles to record the fouls. 
In determining which squad is the winner, every 
foul made is added to the number of the position 
in which it finishes. The team that has the lowest 
score wins. Thus, if squad A should finish first 
but makes two fouls, its score would be three, and 
therefore it would lose to squad B in case squad 
B should finish second and make no fouls. 

A Japanese Relay. In Japan the schoolboys 
play an amusing game in which the contestants 
have their hands tied behind their backs and at 
the signal run a few yards to where waste-paper 
baskets have been placed in a row on the ground, 
one for each participant. Without touching the 
basket or the ground with his hands, each boy has 
to get a basket on his head and finish the race. 

This game can be made a relay game by having 
teams of players whose hands are tied and mak- 
ing the conditions of play as follows: each player 
in turn runs to the basket, gets it on his head, 
runs to a line, turns, and on his way back to his 
team mates replaces the basket on the spot where 
it originally stood. 


ATTITUDE RELAYS 

There are several games that may be grouped 
together under the classification of attitude relays. 
Many of them are grotesque, and therefore full of 
fun. The rabbit race, which savors of an Indian 
origin, is a good example. 

Two teams of boys form on the starting line in 
a stooping position, with their hands on the line 
and their feet behind it. In running the race each 
player must make leaps, in imitation of a rabbit. 
First both hands should move forward, then both 
feet should pass the hands as a rabbit’s hind feet 
pass his forefeet. 

On reaching the line at the opposite end of the 
grounds, the two “rabbits” cross it with both hands 
and both feet, turn and continue the race to the 
starting line, where No. 2 of each team takes up 
the sport. 

One-Foot Relay. Another game, a combination 
of carrying and attitude, is one that girls play more 
often than boys. Two or more teams form rows at 
a starting line, and at the signal “Go!” each 
leader, standing on one foot, kicks with the other 
foot a bean bag placed on a mark in the line. As 
the bean bag slides along the ground ahead of her, 
she hops after it and kicks it again and again 
until it crosses a line thirty feet from the point 
where she started. She must then kick it back to 
the starting line. 

No. 2 of the same team now places the bag on 
the mark and takes her turn, and so on until all 
the members of both teams have played. If a 
player begins to hop on her right foot and to kick 
with her left foot, she must continue to play in that 
manner, and vice versa. At no time may she place 
both feet on the ground until the bag has crossed 
or reached the starting line. 

Book-Balancing Relay. It is small girls who 
most enjoy this game, which is valuable in teaching 





until everyone has balanced the book twice. 

The game ends when the team is in its 
original order. A is on the starting line with her 
team behind her, except B, who is on the forty- 
foot line. 

If the book falls during the race, the girl must 
pick it up, place it on her head again and start 
at the point where she dropped it. When a girl 
returns from the forty-foot line to the starting line, 
she takes her place behind the team and gradually 
moves forward until the game brings her to her 
original place. Team No. 2 is of course playing at 
the same time; the contest is to determine which 
team can finish first. 


CARRYING RELAYS 

As the classification suggests, carrying relays, 
like the attitude relays, are almost numberless. 

All up is a game that makes use of circles drawn 
on the floor or marked on the ground. In front of 
each team and at a distance of thirty or forty feet 
are two three-foot circles, in one of which stand 
three Indian clubs. Each player in turn runs to 
the Indian clubs and, using one hand only, trans- 
fers them to the empty circle; he then runs back 
to his team and touches the player next in line, 
who runs forward and shifts the clubs back again, 
and so on. 

That time-tried favorite, the potato race, be- 
comes a relay by the simple expedient of having 
alternate players replace instead of pick up the 
potatoes. It is a game for boys and girls of all 
ages. 

The same adaptability cannot be credited to the 
knapsack race, which is nevertheless one of the 
most exhilarating and amusing of relay 
games. Only well-grown boys of good 
physical development should take part 
in it, for each player carries a partner a 
certain distance on his back, and then, 
in turn, is himself carried. O 
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the runners may be stationed at regular inter- 
vals ; if it is narrow, two teams may be stationed 
on opposite sides. . 

Parallel Track. Each team runs round two 
Separate objects, such as posts, trees or chairs, 
on courses parallel to each other. 

Straight Track. There are two kind 
— and meneetian. In shuttle races, it 

h nd at opposite ends of a straight 
—. One “paver runs down and the next 
back, and so on. In succession relays, all 
members of teams start at the same mark, and 
each one crosses the finish line a judge at the line 
noe his raised hand as a signal for the next in 
ers to start. 
erate ow 8 Tracks. The teams start at widely 
separat ints, run toa central point and return. 
Each runner covers the same distance. 


KINDS OF RELAYS 
Passing ant gee Relays. 


a) Pass an 
b Baseball relay 

Ball passing. After the ball has been passed 
oun the line, wed peor player runs with it 
d) B il e, the players, ta ding in a ti 

pile. The players, stan ng in ailine, pass 

” ag ile 5 fr ‘om the head to the foot, s 
pass them back again. 





them - 


Obstacle Relays. 
(a) Sack race. Each team has one sack, which 
each runner uses in succession. 
(b) Laagires race, Each player vaults over all of 
his team mates. 
(c) Barrel race. The members of each team crawl 
through a barrel. 
d) Climbing ae Over a fence or other object. 
e) — relays. Each player does some 
feat, such as —s over, varning 
r iedaies or a cart wheel. 
Attitude Relays. 
¢) Run backward. 
Hop forward or back ward. 
Jump forward or backward, 
@) Skip forward, backward or sidewise. 
e). On all fours. either face down or face up, for- 
ward or backward. 
(f) Rabbit race. 


Carrying Relays. 
(a) Egg and spoon. The players carry the egg in 
a teaspoon. 
(b) —.' Each runner carries another on 


) Water carrying. A cup, dish or pai! is used. 

{4 ) Transfer races. Indian clubs or other objects, 
such as stones, placed in a circle must be 
earried, one at a time, to another circle. 

(e) Potato races. 

Skill Relays. 
sn Te rene to '8 pamela 6 5 ant Gove 
somethi revious eed upon, ae 
oe arivine £ nail, og Rn piece of w 
hitching and unhitehing. a horse drawing 
a picture, doing a problem in arithmetic 
Combination Rela 

Any two or more o the above races combined in 

one. For eon ret may! of a team 


runs a ce then , then 
rolls over, co jumps ps a o fence, then carries 
a pail of water, drives a nail. 
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APPLICATION OF BRAID BINDING 


HERE are three ways of applying braid or 
tape as edge trimming—entirely by hand, 
entirely by machine, and by a combination 
of hand and machine work. In each case care 
must be taken to “ease” the braid with the left 
hand, as the work proceeds, in order to avoid 
shrinkage in wash material and puckering in silk 
or woolen goods. Braid inva- 
riably shrinks in laundering 
more than other material. 
When the application is to 
be made by hand alone, place 
the braid on the right side of 








The rules of the game are few. Two THIRD OBSTACLE the material close to the edge, 
lines are marked out on the greensward and backstitch the two to- 
about thirty yards apart. The players gether. The stitching should 
who are to carry line up on the mark. At SBCOND OBSTACLE — jie very near the edge, but not 
the word ‘‘Go,” one player gets on the near enough to cause fraying. 
back of his partner, who carries him pick- After the backstitching 
aback to the other line. There they shift ; completed, fold in half and 
the carried becomes the carrier, and runs crease the braid and hem it 
back to finish with his burden. Players down on the wrong side of the 
may not touch their partners before they FIRST OBSTACLE material. The braid should 


receive the word to start if they are at 
the head of the relay line, nor may any 
succeeding pair touch each other until 
their team mates whom they follow have 
crossed the line. Falls during the race do 
not disqualify, so long as the runner does 
not take any steps beyond the point of fall 
before his partner is again on his back. 

It is necessary, of course, to have the 
partners of equal strength. A small boy 
may be a light load for a big boy, but a big boy 
would halt his small partner on the return trip. 
Proficiency depends on making the shift quickly. 

The following brief classification does not, of 
course, include all relay games. Its purpose is to 
list the various types and to be of suggestive value 
rather than to serve as a catalogue. 


RELAY COURSES 


Circular Track. One member of each team starts 
at the same mark, runs round the track and touches 
an object or passes one to the next man of the 
team, who continues the race. If the track is large, 
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just cover the backstitching 
on the wrong side and the 
hemming run close to it. 

In the combination method 
the process is the same ex- 
cept that the first stitching is 
done on the machine. In the 
machine work special care 

FIG. 8 must be taken to keep the 

braid sufficiently lax. To do 
the work by machine alone, fold the braid in half, 
place the material between the folded halves and 
baste carefully, then with one stitching on the 
machine catch in the three thicknesses. 
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A NEW WAY TO RAISE POTATOES 


HERE isa method of planting white potatoes 

that gives a maximum yield from a minimum 
area. It is the banking system, which, 
although not to be recommended for extensive 
planting, is admirably adapted to the home garden. 
Suppose the space available is but three 
feet wide and only of moderate length. 
By the common method of planting on 
the level, only one good row of potatoes 
could be grown in it, or, at a pinch, and 
by injudicious crowding, two rows. If, 
however, good earth is heaped to a depth 
of two feet over the three-foot width of 
space, and the top of the bank is flat- 
tened, and the sides are packed gently 
but firmly to prevent slipping, three rows 
of potatoes can be raised, all of them 
under conditions that will favor their 
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RIDE the Winner! 


Remember — the big 
road and track “stars” 
are riding the wheel 
you ought to ride—the 


rides the finest speed-machine to be 
had. Light as a feather—swift as a hare. 
A sure winner on road or track. 


A post card brings you our beautifully 
illustrated catalog. Write for it today. 


NEW ENGLAND BICYCLE CO. 


68 High Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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Is Your Glove Stiff 


ut a little 3-in-One Oil on 
fingers and palm and the leather 
becomes soft and pliable at once. 
The ball will stick better and 
glove will last twice as long. 

+ One Fg base ball 
cover stit stronger an 
hold longer. It also prevents 
rust on mask, fasteners, etc. 
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large free samp 

bottle and 3-in-One 
dictionary. _THREE-IN-ONE OIL 
GO., 42Ai8, Broadway, New York. 


Delivered you FREE 


No other concern will offer you such values or such 
2 terms. Make your 
choice from 
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a cas 
new jog se! e par- 
3 ticular style of RANGER 
bicycle you desire. We 
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in Every Neighborhood rou 
MEAD bei's-so, Chane 
THEY DIE 


OUTDOORS 


about the house. Rats will 
seek it, eat it, die outdoors. 
Easiest, quickest, cleanest 
way. 25c and lic. All drug- 
gists and general stores. 





DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


51st Year. Young men and young women find here a 
homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 
every. department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 
school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 
per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 








Prove It For Yourself 


Our plan makes it possible for 
you to test the high-grade, 
first quality 


New Companion 
Sewing Machine 


in your home for three months 
fore deciding. If unsatis- 
factory we return your money 
and take back machine at our 
expense. We offer choice of 
six styles (foot treadle or electric), guarantee 
for 25 years, pay the freight, and sell at half price. 
Our descriptive booklet explains how we can do this. 
Write to-day for booklet and special introductory offer. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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growth. Potatoes need a moderately rich soil, and 
it is essential that the soil be well drained. A bank 
like that described can, in the making, be made 
as rich as you please, and the drainage of it will 
be nearly perfect. Moreover, the stalks and the 
foliage of the plants, falling over the sloping sur- 
face of the bank, act as a natural mulch that helps 
to keep the bed from drying out. The long potato 
roots will pierce deeply into the heart of the soil 
and find moisture there. 

The danger from drying out is the only one to 
whivh this method is exposed. It will be minimized 
if early potatoes are grown. They get the benefit 
of the abundant spring rains, and are nearly ma- 
tured by the time the heat and the drought of 





summer come on; in any event, they are so far 
along that they will withstand conditions that 
would injure younger plants. 

The use of this method presupposes that the 
gardener has plenty of good earth at his disposal 
—leaf mould, sand, path scrapings, loamy drift, 
and so forth. Well-rotted compost is excellent to 
add to the bank, but the richer ingredients should, 
of course, be well mixed with the heaped-up soil. 

Where one row of plants will produce two 
bushels of potatoes by the ordinary method, the 
same amount of land will produce six bushels by 
the terrace system. If one row produces four 
bushels, the bank will produce twelve. And be- 
cause of the advantages that have been mentioned, 
the proportion may be even greater. The system 
requires extra labor, but it pays. 
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SERVING RICE 


Test foundation of all proper rice cooking is 
boiled rice, and this must be prepared right. 
Before it is boiled, rice must be washed in 
three or more waters. Slowly add one cupful of 
washed rice to two quarts of vigorously boiling 
water. Add one tablespoonful of salt and boil 
twenty-five minutes. Drain it in a colander, rinse 
with cold water, and steam it in the oven five 
minutes. The water in which rice has been boiled 
contains nourishment in an easily digested form. 
With the addition of beef broth it tempts and 
strengthens an invalid. It may be used as a basis 
of many soups. Boiled down, flavored and sweet- 
ened, it makes a delicious blancmange. 


Potato and Rice Croqueites.— Mix bye 
one cupful of cold mashed potato, one cupful of 
cold boiled rice, one well-beaten egg, a teaspoon- 
ful of salt and a dash of pepper. Add gradually 
one half cupful of sweet milk. Form the mixture 
into croquettes; roll them in flour, and fry them 
in deep, hot fat. 

Rice Pudding with Ginger.—Cook one cupful of 
rice until it is well done. Add one half cupful of 
sugar, one —- tablespoonful of butter, a dash 
of nutmeg and one half cupful of finely chopped 
preserved (dry) ginger. Mix the ingredients thor- 
oughly, add one quart of sweet milk, and turn the 
mixture into a ene pan. Let it bake in a mod- 
erate oven for three quarters of an hour. 

Rice and Tomato Soup.—Pass through a sieve 
one pint of cooked tomatoes; then stir into them 
two quarts of beef stock, or other prepared stock 
and add four heaping tablespoonfuls of uncooked 
rice that you have thoroughly washed through 
several cold waters—to remove the sticky su 
stance with which it is coated. Boil the soup slowly 
for three quarters of an hour, and serve it very hot. 

Rice with Prunes.—Cut into quarters prunes that 
have been slowly stewed with sugar and a little 
grated lemon peel. Make a rice custard by pouring 
over one cupful of cooked rice one quart of milk, 
two well-beaten eggs, one cupful of sugar and a 
liberal dusting of grated nutmeg. Cook the mixture 
until the custard is smooth, then add the boiled 
prunes, syrup‘and all. Cook it five minutes longer, 
and serve it cold with cream. 

Rice with Green Peppers. — Select even-sized 
sweet green peppers; remove the stem end and 
scrape out the seeds and inner white fibre. Seald 
the peppers with boiling hot salted water, and 
remove them from the water at once. Fill the 
peppers ‘with cold boiled rice seasoned with salt 
and a slice of bacon cut into very fine bits. Place 
them in a buttered pan and let them bake for 
fifteen minutes. Serve them with a meat course. 

Rice and Ham with Eggs.—Mince cold boiled 
ham, and add to it either hot or cold boiled rice in 
the ee of two parts of rice to one of ham. 
Put the mixture into ramekins, drop an egg on the 
top of each, and add salt, pepper and a bit of 
butter; set the ramekins in a quick oven and leave 
them until the egg is set. Serve very hot in the 
ramekins. If you wish, of course, you can dispense 
with the ramekins and bake the mixture in a large 
serving dish. 

Spanish Rice.—Put into a saucepan two table- 
spoonfuls of butter. When it is very hot add half 
a cupful of rice that you have washed well and 
then allowed to dry. 4) the rice until it is brown, 
stirring it frequently; then add an onion chopped 
very fine, two tablespoonfuls of cooked tomato 
and a little salt and pepper. Cover the mixture 
with hot water and let it cook until the rice is 
tender. Add more hot water as needed, but do not 
stir the mixture after you have added the water. 

Rice Cheese Cakes.—Put over the fire half a cup- 
ful of sweet milk and two tablespoonfuls of butter; 
let the mixture reach the boiling point, then stir 
into it a tablespoonful of flour that you have mixed 
with two tablespoonfuls of cold boiled rice. When 
the milk has been absorbed, add er | four 
eggs thoroughly beaten, and then a cupful of 
grated cheese. Season the dish with salt, per er 
and a little Cayenne, then remove it from the fire. 
When the mixture is cool enough to be handled, 
shape it into small cakes and fry them in hot fat. 

Rice Scallop with Cheese.—Boil one cupful of 
rice in salted sing water for half an hour. While 
it cooks do not stir it, but shake the pan occasion- 
ally. At the end of the thirty minutes drain the 
rice through a hair sieve and arrange a layer of 
it in a deep baking dish. Over that layer place a 
layer of grated American cheese, and alternate 
rice and cheese until you have used all of the rice. 
For the last layer use rice. Dot the top with bits 
of butter and pour over all a cupful of sweet milk. 
Bake it in a quick oven for half an hour, and serve 
it from the baking dish. If the cheese is very fresh, 














add a little salt to each layer. 
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The Prize Dish 
Of All Food Creations 


At berry time use berries. 
At other times any sort of 
fruit. 


Mix in these Puffed Grain 
bubbles. A crisp, flaky crust 
improves any fruit creation. 
And these taste like nut- 
‘meats, made airy and thin. 


Partly fill a dish with 
Berries. 


Add sugar and cream. 
This is all done in a minute. 


The result is a food con- 
fection. Made of fruit, nuts, 
sugar and cream—the usual 
sweetmeat components. 


Add half as much Puffed 
Wheat. 


Yet a perfect food, so rich 
in nutriment that a dish is 
half a meal. 


No morning table ever 
held a more delightful dish. 
No mind can picture one. 
And every home can have it. 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 


Noon and Night 


Float Them in Bowls of Milk 


Here are whole-grain dainties puffed to eight times normal 
size. A fearful heat gives them an almond taste. They are 
bubble-like and crisp. 


Complete it with Sugar 
and Cream. 














Every food cell is exploded. Digestion is easy and com- 
plete. Every atom of the whole grain feeds. 


As noon time foods they do not dull. As bedtime foods 


they do not tax the stomach. 


So they are hygienic foods. They are whole-grain foods. 
And the most delightful tidbits that ever went in milk. Serve 
them often in place of foods which do not meet these stand- 
ards. Keep all three kinds on hand. 
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Sole Makers 
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MAKING AND APPLYING 
DESIGN . 
III. Color Printing with Linoleum Blocks 


N interesting and convenient method of trans- 
A ferring a design to the fabric that you wish 
to decorate is by block printing. The process, 

in brief, is to carve the unit of your design upon a 
block, color the printing surface of the die and 
stamp the design on the fabric at regular intervals. 

In its uses bloek printing has many similarities 
to stenciling; you can use it effectively for decorat- 
ing curtains, bureau covers, table runners, scarfs, 
waste-paper baskets and many other articles. 
The restrictions that the process imposes are that 
the fabric must not be too dark in color, and that 
it have no heavy nap, as velvet or plush has. Also 
in block printing, as in stencil work, the design 
must be very simple. That means that you must 
select as the form of nature from which you derive 
your motive a simple subject. 

The crocus, of which a plant analysis is shown 
here, lends itself admirably to the purpose of block 
printing; but any simple flower that appeals to 
you will serve your purpose equally well. When 
you have decided what you intend to make and on 
what material you will make it, you are ready to 
create the unit of your design. A careful study 
and analysis of the flower will give you a choice 
of many pleasing forms that would serve admira- 
bly for the unit. If you will compare the accom- 
panying plant analysis and the photograph of the 
bag, you will see what elements were chosen as 
the unit for the ail-over patterns and the border 
of the bag. 

When you have created your unit and planned 
its distribution over the materia], you are ready to 
prepare the block. By using linoleum mounted on 
a wooden block instead of a plain wooden block 
you will save much time and work, for the lino- 
leum is easier to cut than the wood, it does not 
split so readily, and its printing surface is as good. 
You can buy linoleum in various styles and thick- 
nesses; for block printing you want linoleum that 
is as heavy as you can get, and that is of the natu- 
ral color. If it has a printed design on it, it is useless. 

Cut a piece of linoleum in some regular shape, 
as a square, triangle or rectangle, — whichever 
best suits the character of your 
unit,—and glue it on a piece of 
wood of similar shape about an 
inch thick; in order to get a per- 
fectly flat printing surface, keep 
a weight on the block until the 
glue is thoroughly dry. No block 
should be more than three or four 
inches square. If you are to make 
several blocks, you can mount 
a larger piece of linoleum on a 








THE BLOCK 


lighten and soften the other colors. In mix- 
ing colors add turpentine, for they are too 
thick to use as they come from the tubes. 

The colors should always be a few shades 
darker than the material or background, 
and yet not so dark as to make the design 
seem like a hole in the fabric. On a very 
light-material you will naturally use lighter 
and softer colors than on a darker material. 
Do not apply the colors so thick that they 
destroy the texture of the fabric, or so thin 
that they run. You will be wise to experi- 
ment on some scraps of the material before 
you begin. 

You can put different colors on the differ- 
ent parts of your unit and stamp them at 
the same impression. For example, if your 
unit is a blossom, you may have the petals 
pink, the centre a dark red, and may repeat 
that dark red on the outer tips of the petals. 
You can effectively blend two colors in 
large units, but do not try to do it in units 
that are less than one inch square. 

The natural colors of the plant from which 
you derive your design need not limit the 
colors that you use ; you can conventionalize 
the color just as you conventionalize the 
design. Indeed, you should avoid the full 
colors of the natural flower, for they are too 
suggestive of pictorial effect, which, as was 
pointed out in the earlier articles of this 
series, is to be avoided in this kind of design. 

All that remains to do now is to stamp the 
impression of the block on the cloth. Guided 
by the pencil marks or pins, plaee the block 
firmly on the material and give it a sharp 
rap with a hammer. The block will leave a 
clean, clear print of your unit. Repeat the 
process until you have filled the necessary 
number of spaces. 

The bag shown in the photograph gives an ap- 
plication of the process of decoration described 
above. It is made of natural-colored pongee silk, 
and is ten inches wide and fourteen inches high. 
A yard of material thirty inches wide will make 
two bags, and besides, furnish remnants for ex- 
perimenting with the block. 

To make the bag, cut a piece thirty-four inches 
long by eleven inches wide; fold it lengthwise and 
crease along the fold that forms the bottom 
of the bag. After turning the side edges in 
half an inch and the top edges three inches, 
sew the bag together. Run two rows of 
stitching five eighths of an inch apart round 
the top about two inches from the edge; 
through the casing thus formed in the 
double thickness run silk cords. You can 
finish off the cords with tassels. Line the 
bag with a pretty colored silk. 

Transfer the design to the fabric before 


larger piece of wood and then saw out whatever | you sew the bag together, for thus you can spread 
shapes you want. The simplest method of trans-| your piece of goods flat. The unit of the border 


ferring the design to the block is to make a tracing | 


with a soft pencil on heavy paper; you can do that 
by holding the sheets against the window. Then 
hold the heavy paper against the window and 
trace the design on the back of it; now place the 
paper on the block with the side first traced in 
contact with the linoleum, and with a hard pencil 
go over the design again. The lines of the soft 
pencil will remain on the linoleum. 

With a sharp penknife—wood-carving tools, if 
you have them, are better—remove the material 
round the design as deep as the burlap that forms 
the foundation of the linoleum. Keep the edges 
of the design sharp and clear-cut. 

The next step is to prepare the fabric for stamp- 
ing. Pin it securely on a table with a pad of several 
newspapers or pieces of cloth under it. Next meas- 
ure the surface andgnark with pins or a soft pencil 
the position of the spaces to be filled with the unit. 
If, for example, the block is two inches square 
and the design is a border, the part of the pattern 
that is to receive the border should be divided 
into two-inch spaces. You must use care in that 
work, for the final stamping must be done quickly 
and accurately. 

You are now ready to color the printing surface 
of the block. On fabries use artist’s oil colors. The 
following four are all that are necessary for this 
kind of work: alizarin crimson or crimson lake, 
chrome yellow No. 2, permanent blue and flake or 
zine white. The first three are primary colors, and 
you can get ail other colors by combining those 
three in different proportions. White serves to 





design is one and a half inches wide by one and 
three quarters inches high. The small rosette that 
forms the unit of the all-over pattern is repeated 
at regular intervals of two inches vertically and 
three inches horizontally. 

The color scheme of this bag consists of a cool 
red and a subdued orange about equal in tone. In 
the border red is used at the top and blended to 
orange at the bottom; the pattern gains variety 
by having the middle petal of each unit entirety 
of red. In the dot design the three large petals are 
orange and the four smaller divisions red. 
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PRACTICING WITHOUT A TEACHER 


HERE are many girls who have acquired 

some facility in piano playing and who are 

anxious to progress but are unable, for one 
reason or another, to employ a teacher. Finding 
that they are falling into careless habits and that 
their practice is becoming spasmodic and unprofit- 
able, they get discouraged and are tempted to 
give up their music. 

If you are one of those whose music is in that 
precarious state and you should come under the 
instruction of a good teacher, he would immedi- 
ately put thought and system into your work. If it 
is possible for you to take only one lesson a month 
or even one every two months, by all means avail 
yourself of the opportunity; but if that is abso- 
lutely out of the question, you can become, by a 

little careful planning, your 
own instructor. 
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You must first have a 
daily period for practice. 
Perhaps other occupations 
make it diffieult for you to 
accomplish it, but even a 
very little regular time 
every day—say from twen- 
ta ty minutes to an hour—is 
better than several hours 
one day and no time at 
all for several subsequent 
days. A good half hour of 
steady, concentrated prac- 
tice just before or after 
breakfast will prove the 
most wonder-working thing 
that you can do. 

Observe the custom rig- 
orously for five days a 
week, and on the sixth give 
yourself a lesson. With a 
critical ear, and taking the 
attitude of an impartial lis- 
tener, go over what you 
have previously practiced, 
and assign yourself a defi- 
nite amount of work for the 
next week. Write down on 
a card just what you are to 
practice each day and the 
time that you are to give 
to each item. The morning 
practice, when brain and 
fingers are fresh, will fur- 
nish the foundation of your 
musical work; such other 
playing as time permits you 
can add during the day. 

Assuming that you ad- 
, here closely to your half 
hour a day, let us see how 
you can most effectively 











ANALYSIS OF THE CROCUS 


employ it. Begin with five 
minutes of technical work. 











BAG MADE OF PONGEE SILK DECORATED WITH 
A DESIGN BASED ON THE CROCUS 


In that you should strive to acquire flexibility of 
muscles and command over the principal finger 
motions. Strike a key with each finger several 
times, making the motion prompt and flexible. 
Then play one or two scales or arpeggios slowly 
and evenly for a few times. If you are not familiar 
with scale and chord fingering, you should get one 
of the fingered editions of scales and chords, of 
which there are many in print. 

Ten or fifteen minutes should next be devoted 
to the careful study of that part of a new piece 
that you have selected to learn. In order to keep 
your interest alive you should constantly supply 
yourself with fresh material for the purpose. 
There are many ways in which you can keep on 
the track of new music. If there is a music store 

ible, the sal will suggest pieces of the 
required grade. Otherwise you can write to lead- 
ing publishers for graded catalogues; they are 
glad to furnish them. Most publishers, too, adver- 
tise albums of classic compositions that contain 
an abundance of good music. 

Be sure that the music you select is worth while 
—that it is really good music. Use only the best 
editions, those that are fingered and phrased 
especially for students. Above all, select music 
that is well within your ability—pieces that are 
neither too long nor too intricate. 

Taking a short passage, perhaps a line or two, 
of the piece that you have chosen, divide it into 
single measures and analyze each measure, at first 
with separate hands, in order to make sure of the 
position of each note and the fingering and the 
time it;should have. Afterwards build those meas- 
ures up by degrees, and finally unify them by the 
proper phrasing. On the following day study a few 
more measures on the same plan, and join them to 
those that you have previously learned. So day by 
day you will master new passages until you have 
the entire composition under your fingers. 

The remainder of your half hour you should de- 
vote to a review of one or two pieces that you have 
previously learned on this plan. Use all care to dis- 
cover any omissions or mistakes, and every day 
commit to memory a few measures of the piece 
that you review. Try to invest the composition 
with significance. Attach some imaginative con- 
ception to it, or give it some emotional stress that 
will make it interesting to one who hears it. 

There is not room for much sight reading in 
your brief half hour; but if you can occasionally 
devote a few minutes to it you will be well repaid. 
Collections of simple piano pieces are useful for 
that purpose, and the playing of duets with a 
friend or of accompaniments for instruments or 
singers is excellent practice. Be careful in such 
reading to proceed slowly, and, having once begun 
a composition, to pursue it to the end, unless it 
proves utterly impracticable. 

Regularity and care are the requirements for 
success; with them you ought to move steadily 
forward. Seize upon any helps or 
eriticisms that present themselves. 
Your friends who are studying with 
teachers will be glad to give you 
hints. Read constantly one of the 
musical magazines devoted to the 
interests of students and teachers. 
Join a musical club, if one is avail- 
able; and, above all, take every 
opportunity to hear good players 
at recitals or concerts. ‘ 

By keeping your mind alert 
toward. the newest and the best 
musical thought and your enthusi- 
asm alive and active you should be 
able to make such an improvement 
in your work as will put to shame 
those of your companions who are neglecting to 
take advantage of the expert instruction with 
which they are favored. 
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DOLLARS FROM GINGHAM AND 
BEANS 


[The third in The Companion series 
Earning Money at Home} 


A FEW years ago a young girl found it nec- 





essary to earn some money if she was to 
continue to live at home, as she wished to 
do. The family residence is on a much-traveled 
highway, over which great numbers of motor cars 
pass every day and along which crowds of chil- 
dren go to and from school. It occurred to the girl 
that the site offered a good chance to sell things. 
She spent ten cents for seeds of common garden 
bush beans, which she planted in an unused sunny 
spot in her father’s garden. When she had har- 
vested the crop, she bought five yards of strong, 





bright-colored gingham and made it into 
bean bags. Some she made square, some 
round, some in the shape of animals, and 
on them she embroidered eyes, mouths and 
noses in colored worsted. 

These bags she displayed for sale on a 
large square of canvas that she stretched 
on the roadside fence. The whole supply 
sold almost at once. 

The gingham had cost seventy-five cents 
and the beans ten cents. The hundred bags 
that she made sold at ten cents apiece, so 
that she had a profit of nine dollars and 
fifteen cents. 

The next year she made six hundred 
bags, and by making them a little more 
elaborate sold them for twenty-five cents 
apiece. Her profits that year were a hun- 
dred and forty-five dollars. By degrees she 
added other things to her stock, such as 
eucalyptus buds and pine-needle pillows, 
the materials for which she collected while 
the beans were growing. Now the profits 
from her little business keep her in spend- 
ing money the year round, 
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NOVEL MAY BASKETS 


HE good old custom of “bringing in 
the May” calls for a great number of 
baskets, as every observer of May Day 
knows. There is a need for all varieties, 
from the roomy kind intended for large, 
broad-leaved flowers to the smaller shapes 
used to hold the tiny, short-stemmed blos- 
soms for which the Maytime season is 
famous. The baskets here shown are pretty 
and unusual. ; 
The foundation for each basket is a paper 
' cup—either an ordinary drinking cup, such as may 
be had for less than a cent, or a cup made out of 
smooth, flexible cardboard. Baskets having that 
kind of foundation may be filled with damp earth or 
moss without danger of injury, and therefore are 
well adapted to holding flowers in warm weather. 
Cover the cup neatly with a strip of white or 
colored crape paper seven inches wide by eight 
inches long, finish the base with a disk of heavier 
paper, and add a ribbon hanger in some pret- 
tily {contrasting color. To make the tulip basket 
shown in Fig. 1, paste round the cup neat flower 
designs cut from crape or other colored paper. 
All cup-shaped flowers—such as poppies, snow- 
drops and daffodils—lend themselves well to this 
purpose. By way of variety, the extra paper 
turned inside for a lining may be brought up and 
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tied or gathered into the shape of a bag. A deco- 
ration that will please children is the figure of a 
bird (Fig. 2) or of a fairy fastened to the inner edge 
of the cup and apparently poised on the rim. 

The rosebud basket (Fig. 3) requires a little 
more work, but it is pretty enough to be well 
worth the trouble. Its long stem and broad, up- 
reaching petals make it appear a good deal larger 
than the other baskets. Cover the cup with pink, 
white or yeHow crape paper, and build the rose 
round it. To make the flower itself, cut out from 
the same paper, and crimp at the edges, seven 
petals five and a half by six inches (Fig. 4) and 
three larger petals (Fig. 5). The easiest method is 
to cut patterns first from plain paper, and then, 
folding the crape paper as often as is necessary, 
make all the petals with only two cuttings. Sew the 
smaller petals, lapped like rose leaves, round the 
lower edge of the cup, and over them, in the same 
place, sew the three larger petals. The top edges 
of the larger petals will fall just a little below those 
of the smaller petals and thus furnish the pretty, 
irregular outline of the real rose. 

To make the calyx, fold green paper in three 
thicknesses and cut a pattern like Fig. 6. Take 
care to cut the pattern all in one piece. Spread the 
| calyx round the rose with the clefts half an inch 
above the base of the cup. Make a 
stem by twisting green paper round 
a six-inch piece of flexible wire, and 
ornament it with two or three paper 
leaves with saw-teeth notches round 
the edge. Stuff a little raw cotton 
into the bottom of the calyx, insert 
the stem, and secure the whole as 
naturally as possible. Hangers or 
handles of narrow green ribbon 
will provide the final touch. If you 
choose, you can give the basket a 
flat base instead of a stem by past- 
ing flat the bottom of the calyx and 
finishing it off neatly with heavy 





FIG. 3 paper 


The same working plan can be 
followed with other flower forms. Such baskets 
should find ready sale at chureh fairs and bazaars. 
They would serve well, too, for decorative pur- 
poses on such occasions. A festoon of giant rose- 
buds or a dozen yellow daffodils hung in a ring 
will prove a pleasing addition to any booth. 

There is no limit to the designs and color com- 
binations that can be used for baskets of this kind. 
The neeessary materials are inexpensive, and the 
work is so that even a small girl can have 
an attractive collection ready for hanging on the 
first of May. 
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Scientific facts prove 
the drug, caffeine, in 
coffee is harmful to 
many, while the pure 
food-drink— 


POSTUM 


is not only free from 
drugs, but is economical, 
delicious and nourishing. 









































Made of wheat and a 
bit of wholesome mo- 
lasses, Postum is highly 
recommended by phy- 
sicians for those with 
whom coffee disagrees. 










Postum is especially 
suitable for children. 





“There’s a Reason” 
Sold by Grocers, 















Unquestionably worth one-third to 
one-halfmore. Aswift, sturdy 
bicycle—sold on a basis of Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or Money Back. Carefully 
constructed of heavy gauge, seamless 
steel tubing—triple truss forks,archcrown 
design. Beautifully enameled and striped. 
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The New Service 
Equipped with genu- 
ine Majestic, heavily 
studded, anti- skid, 
puncture-proof tires 

motorcycle type. 

Get This 
Beautiful 

Bicycle Book—FREE 

Filled from cover to cover 

with wonderfulillustrations 

colors, of low-priced, 

high-grade bicycles. Ad- 

dress house nearest you. 


Mondgemen Ward ee 2st 


‘NewYork, Chicago, KansasCity, Ft. Worth, Portland, Ore, 








A High School Course 
In Two Years: oe some. “ere 


own home. Here 

is a thorough, com- 

plete, and simplified high school course that you can 

finish in two years. Meets all college entrance re- 

quirements. Prepared by leading members of the 
faculties of universities and academies. 


Write for booklet. Send your name and address for our book- 
let and full particulars. No obligations. Write to-day—now. 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. P-2414, Chicago, U.S. A. 


CLASS PINS 


COLLEGE, $08 TO YOU 
SCHOOL OR SOCIETY 
Catalog with Seas prices mailed 
free upon request. Special offer, either of these 
style pins, with any al number of letters and 
q@umerais, one or two colors of enamel. Sterling Silver, 589 eachs 
$3.00 dozen; Silver Plate, 150 each; $1.50 dozen. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 19 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Bush Car Delivered Free 


Ride in a Bush Car. Pay for it out of your commissions 
on sales, my agents are making money. Shipments 
are prompt. Bush 
Cars guaranteed 
or money back. 
Write at once 
for my 48 - page 
catalog and all 
a1 aD be 
Mr i> dress J. H. Bush, 
Delco ignition—Elect. Stg. & Ltg. Pres. INepe 402. 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, Illinois 


























THE YOUTH’S COME AKIO is an illus- 
trated weekly r aper for ai the family. 
Its eubecription plies I 8 $2.00 a yon, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any a ddvess in the 
Un States, $2.25 to Canada, an .00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as seeond-class matter. 
New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


Mo hy or Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. Wedo not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber 

Payment for Hy a Companion vin sent yy 
imail, should be by Post Office Money Order 

Express Money Order. When neither of these can 

be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

ilver sent through the mail = at the sender’s risk. 

° te is liable to be stelen or to wear a hole through 
the Cavelaear 

Renewals. Three ae 
by us, the date her the address on 
which shows when the subscription expires, perv 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Offiee to which 
your paperis sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 








BILIARY COLIC 


Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 

f is difficult to say which is the more 
painful, biliary colic or renal colic. The 
origin of both is the same—the slow 
passage or the arrest of a solid body 
in a membranous canal intended to 
transmit liquids only. 

They are both marked by paroxysms of agoniz- 
ing pain that radiate in every direction. In renal 
colic the pain is chiefly, or primarily, in the back 
and loins; in biliary colic it is on the right side of 
the abdomen just beneath the ribs; but in both 
cases the pain darts and spreads to such a degree 
that the sufferer can hardly remember where it 
began or tell where it is worst. 

Biliary colie is very likely to begin in the night 
or in the early morning, after an earlier period of 
rather broken sleep. Its cause is the passage of a 
galistone from the gall bladder to the intestine, 














who have suffered one attack. The immediate 
occasion of the attack sometimes appears to be 
indulgence in an unusually heavy dinner, although 
it may come on without any apparent cause. 


which often comes on, only adds to the distress 
unless by some happy chance the abdominal move- 
ments concerned in the act force the gallstone out 




















HAVE YOU THIS BOOK? 


The Word of the Truth 


it of the Holy Gospel, the 
Work s Gon by which you are able to grasp at once 
the whole Divine Idea, the Will of God, the Way of 
Life, in its original simplicity. 

Sent postpaid for One Dollar. 


The Trath Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. 
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at once. 
stops as suddenly as it began; it afflicts persons 
over forty; and women more often than men. 

Apart from the pain, an attack of biliary colic is 
a very serious matter; a person who has had it 
should at once seek medical advice as to the 
operation may be necessary if many gallstones are 
present. Fortunately, this is now not a very serious 
procedure. 
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MRS. REYNOLDS AND THE 
BORROWERS 

risen to go, and yet, very clearly, there 
was something on her mind. At the 

door she turned impulsively. 
“TI don’t know what you will think of 
me, Mrs. Reynolds, but I feel as if I 

Have the Carletons been over yet?” 

| “Noone has been here to call, but Mrs. Carleton 

has stopped at the gate once or twice.” 

Mrs. Hayes hesitated. She was no lover of idle 
gossip, that was clear. 
you never get things back—or, if you do, nine 
times out of ten they are spoiled. They borrow 
everything—almost the shoes off your feet.” 

“Thank you, very much,” Mrs. Reynolds re- 
sponded cordially. “I appreciate it. I have several 
a little, and her warm handshake sent her caller 
away comforted. 

Half an hour later Mrs. Reynolds had another 
caller, the oldest Carleton girl. She made her errand 
known without any embarrassment. 
wanted to know if she could borrow yours, ’cause 
company’s coming.” 

“Won’t you sit down?” Mrs. Reynolds asked 
pleasantly. ““‘When is your company coming?” 

“No’m, I guess I can’t. She’s coming to-night.” 
very convenient for me since my sweeping day is 
to-morrow. I know you will be busy with company, 
so tell your mother not to bother to return it; Pll 
come for it myself in the morning.” 

The Carleton girl gave her a puzzled look. 
tured. This was clearly an experience for which 
she had no orders. 

A glint of .laughter lighted Mrs. Reynolds’ eyes. 

“If you are not through with it you can send for 
it again,” she said. 

| She went over to the Carletons’ for her sweeper. 
Mrs. Carleton received her somewhat stiffly, but 
Mrs. Reynolds chatted so pleasantly that she soon 
| “thawed.” She even gave evidence of her good 
| feeling by sending over in the afternoon for the 

Mrs. Reynolds was glad to lend it. She herself, 

it appeared, was to make ice cream Saturday. 
| Mrs. Carleton need not bother; she would send for 
| the freezer. 

In the next week the Carletons borrowed a lawn 
a pair of scales. Mrs. Reynolds lent each thing 
cheerfully, and went for it within two days. The 
second week they borrowed only garden shears 
and a cutting table. The third week Mrs. Carleton 
came, but only to call. 
tatingly, one day when she met Mrs. Reynolds, 
“how you get on with the Carletons.” 

“Oh, very pleasantly. They haven’t borrowed 

| anything for a month.” 

Mrs. Hayes’ eyes widened. “I don’t see how you 


and as there may be several stones in the gall 
bladder, the trouble is very likely to recur in those | 


The pain is agonizing and may even cause death | 
in a person who has a diseased heart. Vomiting, | 


of the canal into the intestine. Then the pain ceases | 


Ansco Vest - Pocket 
No. 1. Equipped with 
single achromatic lens, 
$8.00; with rapid recti- 
linear lens, $9.50. Other 
Ansco Cameras, $2 up. 


Closer than 














A slight pull on the camera 
front gets it ready to “snap.” 






your best friend is the Ansco Vest- 
Pocket No. 1, for it stays with you always—in your 
pocket. No interesting picture can escape it, for it is 
self-focusing and can be quickly brought into action 
by a slight pull on the front. 


The Ansco V-P No. 1 is the smallest 
and lightest camera made to take 2’4 x 
3% pictures. Sharp, clear enlargements 
can be made from the negatives. Go 
to the Ansco dealer and ask for a dem- 
onstration, or write to us for a catalog. 


ANSCO COMPANY BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 





It is one thing to give good service 
when new. 


It is quite another and greater thing 
to continue to give good service after 


thousands of miles of use. 


Though the first wins your good will, 
the second holds it—and deepens it. 


It is this enduring quality of Saxon 
“Six” that gives permanency to your 
satisfaction in its performance. 


It offers a rugged resistance to the 
never-ceasing attack of road and 
weather long after cars of lesser 
strength have succumbed. 


Its power-flow retains practically its 
original quietness and smoothness. 





Ordinarily the attack lasts several hours, and 
means for preventing further attacks. A surgical 
RS. HAYES had finished her call and 
| must warn you—as if it wouldn’t be right not to. 
“It’s just—the way they borrow,” she said>“‘And 
things I should not care to lose.” She was laughing 
“Mother’s broke her carpet sweeper, and she 
“So you want the sweeper for to-day. That is 
“I dunno as we’!ll be through with it,’’ she ven- 
She was as good as her word. The next morning 
ice-cream freezer. 
| mower, cake tins, curtain stretchers, a ladder and 
“T’ve wanted to ask you,” Mrs. Hayes said, hesi- 
do it!” she exclaimed. 


Its easy-nding, even-driving quality 
is undiminished. 


There seems to be no lessening of its 
amazing flexibility, no slowing down 
in its swift pick-up. 


So that the good will Saxon “Six” 
_ at the start by its ability to give 
service is retained and intensi- 
fied by its ability to continue that good 
service, day after day, month after 
month, season after season. 
Saxon “Six” is $865; “Six” Sedan, 
$1250; 
Detroit. Canadian prices: “Six” Tour- 
ing Car, $1175; “Six” Sedan, $1675; 
“Four” Roadster, $665. Price of special 
export models: “Six,” $915; “Four,” 
$495; f. o. b. Detroit. 


“Four” Roadster, $495; f. 0. b. - 


SAXON "SIX" 





Giving Good Service—Gaining Good Will 
This is the Saxon “Six” Record 


(961) 


SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT 
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Wk @ questions you wish 
0 | ebout the contents of Uus Page 
They wi be gladly answered. 
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“RED FLAG UP!” 


LOAT fishing is a good deal like fishing 
F through the ice, except that you do it in a 

boat instead of on skates. You can put the 
equipment together with the aid of a small saw, 
an auger, a hammer, a jackknife and a few pins 
and tacks. 

The float is a piece of board about five inches 
square. A long board of hard wood half an inch 
thick that will not crack easily or splinter will 
furnish you with plenty of material. 

In the centre of each square bore a hole about 
three quarters of an inch in diameter, as shown 
in Fig. 1. Then with your knife fashion an up- 
right about seven inches long, of the shape 
shown in Fig. 2. Its diameter at the top should 
be a fraction of an inch smaller than that of the 
hole you have bored through the square, and 
the lower section a little larger than the diameter 
of the hole, so that when you thrust the upright 
into the hole from beneath only the upper three 
and a half inches can pass through. 

To fasten the upright to the body of the float 
(Fig. 3), tie a bit of cord round the upper part 
of the upright close to the top plane of the 
square, bring the cord down over the side of the 
square, and tie the other end of it round the lower 
part of the upright close to the lower plane of the 
square. 

Now you have the superstructure completed, 
and you find that it rests upon the water with the 
stick through it pointing 
straight up and down, 
the round part out of the 
water, and the square part 
under the surface. 

The next step is to at- 
tach the line, which should 
be about twice the length 
of the line that you would 
ordinarily use from a boat. 

-» Fasten one end of it se- 
FIG. | curely round the upper 
portion of the upright (as 
in Fig. 3) close to the upper plane of the square; 
wind on half of the total length, leaving the other 
half of the line free. In the upper end of the up- 
right insert an ordinary pin and bend it as shown 
in Fig. 3. Make a small loop knot in the line, fasten 
it loosely over the pin, and let the free length 
hang down into the water. Now comes a very 
important detail in the sport of float z 
fishing: from a red rag—fiannel is the 
best material—cut an oblong strip sev- 
eral inches long and an inch wide, and 
tack one end of it to the under-water 
end of the upright. (Fig. 3.) 

Perhaps you have half a dozen or 
twenty or thirty of these floats—accord- 
ing to the area of water in which you 
intend to fish. You and your “chum” now 
set forth in a rowboat or in a sailboat, 
carrying your pail of live bait; you put 
out the floats, one at a time and: some 
yards apart, and then wait for the sport 
to begin. ‘ 

The perch or the pickerel or the bass (4 
or, in salt water, the bluefish comes along, ig. o 
loiters hungrily about your bait, and then 
gobbles it, hook and all. As he swims away, his 
weight overturns the float above him. 

You shout, “Red flag up!” and the chase is on. 

Away you row in pursuit of the fish, which en- 
deavors to run off with your float. The loop has 
slipped from the pin, and the half of the line 
that you had wrapped round the upper (now the 
lower) part of the upright must unwind before the 
float itself begins to move away very fast. That 
gives you time to get started toward your float 
before your float gets 
really started away from 
you. The five-by-five ex- 
panse of surface of the 
board is a handicap too 
difficult for the ordinary 
fish to carry along for 
any great length of time. 
Eventually—the smaller 
your prize the sooner it 
will be—you are going to 
catch up with that float. 

If the fish are biting 
well, you soon discover 
that you do not have time 
to rebait the hook of the 
first float you have pulled 
in, for off to the starboard 
another red flag is up, 
j and that float perhaps is 
FIG. 3 disappearing. It has been 
under for two minutes 
now. The fish must be a “whopper”! “Red flag 
up!” shouts your “chum,” who has been gazing 
sternward. And “Red flag up!’ you yourself cry, 
almost at the same moment, for you have just 
given a hasty glance to port. 

And so sometimes you will find seven or eight 
red ‘flags in as many directions. Which shall you 
choose to pursue first? This one that is nearest is 
hardly being pulled under at all; that one farthest 
out, which you started for first, has reappeared 
for a moment, only now to go under again; and as 
it undoubtedly is a big prize in prospect, you row 
in that direction. 

Perhaps you have to row clear across the lake 
before you catch up. The fish probably is making 
for the seclusion of those lily pads that you see 
near the opposite shore. It is a massive pickerel, 
and you sigh with relief when he is safe in the 
boat; then off you go again, back to the region 
where the other flags are bobbing. 

Such is the sport of “red flag up.” Once a boy 
and his father in a sailboat on Massachusetts Bay 
chased a float for more than a mile. The wind was 
blowing so that they had to tack often; and, at 
last getting close to their quarry, they found it 
necessary to sail off in still a new direction when 
the gamy fish decided to seek deeper waters in 
another part of the bay. They spent an hour in 
overtaking the float, but the reward was a bluefish 
too large for the boy to handle alone. 

The oceans with their bays and harbors are free 
for this sport at all times, but in the inland waters 
of some states the method is restricted to certain 
kinds of fish; in a few states it is not permitted. 
Therefore, anyone who wants to try the sport on 
inland waters should ascertain definitely what 
the law is in regard to it. Your postmaster or your 
legislative representative or perhaps your town 
librarian may be able to furnish you with the 
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YOU SHOUT, “RED FLAG UPI" AND THE CHASE IS ON 


information, but the safest way is to write to the 
commissioner of fish and game of your state. 

A word about live bait: you need not keep your 
minnows in water. Spread a layer of dry sawdust 
on the bottom of the pail, then a layer of minnows, 
then a layer of sawdust, and so on. There is a 
chemical property. in the sawdust that will keep 
your bait alive longer than will water that is grow- 
ing stale. Another advantage is that your pail and 
its load will not be nearly so heavy to lift. 
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THE WAY TO START 


Ts get the proper starting position for the 
sprints, kneel on the ground with the toe of 
your front foot about four inches behind the 
line, and the knee of your back leg alongside 
the joint of the great toe of your front foot. If 
your legs are long, place your front foot about 
six inches behind the line, and your back knee an 
inch or two behind the great-toe joint of your front 
foot. With your fingers on the line, come to ‘“‘set’’ 
position by pushing slowly with both feet until 
the front thigh is at exactly a right angle with the 
calf of the leg and the back thigh is at a little less 
than a right angle, with the shin parallel with the 
ground. That will bring your shoulders about two 
inches over the line, your back level, about four 
fifths of your weight on your front foot and one 
fifth on your hands. Keep a firm, steady pressure 
against your back foot. 

Be particular about every one of those details. 
Have a friend see that you get them right. If you 
are long-legged and short-armed, you may not be 
able to get your back level when your legs are at 
the proper angle, but do not let that discourage 
you. The leg angle is the more important, because 
the power of the leap depends entirely on that. 

When the starter calls, “Get set!” concentrate 
attention on the gun. Think of nothing else. Have 
every nerve and muscle tense. Be ready to explode 
every ounce of energy at the crack of the pistol. 

When it cracks, give a quick, powerful leap 
straight forward from both feet. Do not try to 
leap as far as you can—try to leap quickly. Do 
not leap mostly from the front foot ; that will throw 
you up into the air. Do not leap mostly from the 
back foot; that will throw you too low and may 
cause you to stumble. 

Take a short, quick second stride and come up 
gradually into your running form, ‘‘digging” as 
hard as you can all the while. Not until you have 
gone ten or fifteen yards should you reach your 
regular running form. Straightening at once slows 
your progress. 

Your arms should help you in getting off quickly. 
As you leap from your marks, sharply jerk forward 
the arm opposite the back foot. Throw the other 
arm back rigid and bring it forward in turn with 
the first-stride of the front foot, so that the oppo- 
site arm and leg move in unison. That will require 
considerable practice, but will more than repay 
the time and trouble that you give to it. 

Dig your holes parallel with the starting line,— 
not at right angles to it,—and make them deep 
enough to hold four spikes. 
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AN OPTICAL TOP 


NE of the latest optical illusions is a little 
contrivance that will furnish a great deal of 
amusement for anyone who makes it. The 

materials needed are some ink, a piece of card- 
board, a pin, some sealing wax, a pen and a pair 
of compasses. 

On the cardboard describe a circle about two 
and one half inches in diameter. Divide the circle 
into halves and fill in one half with jet-black ink. 
Now divide the other half into four 
segments, and in each segment draw 
in ink with your compasses and pen 
three lines, as shown in the figure. 
When the ink has dried, cut out the 
circle of cardboard with a pair of 
scissors. 

Pusha pin through the centre clear 
to the head, turn the disk over, and 
drop a piece of melted sealing wax 
round the pin on the side opposite 
the head. Hold the pin erect until 
the wax has hardened, and the top is complete. 
Now hold the top, inked side up, under a strong 
light, and spin it slowly by twirling the pin with 
your fingers. Some of the lines that you have 
drawn on the cardboard will appear colored, and 
the colors will change if you reverse the rotation. 
A strange thing about the top is that different 
colors will appear to different persons. 
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A Test For Your Shoulder Joints.—To test your 
shoulder joints, hold a tapeline at arm’s length in 
front of you, with your hands about thirty inches 
apart and your knuckles up. Now try to pass the 
tape over your head and downward behind you. 
It is natural and permissible to bend one of your 
arms and to bring your hand near the shoulder. 
Reduce the distance between your hands as prac- 
tice permits. You will find that below thirty inches 
“every inch counts.” Two other interesting 











“stunts” to prove your suppleness appeared in the 
Boys’ Page for February. Look them up again. 
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A SIMPLE METHOD OF LEARNING 
THE STARS 


OST boys wish that they knew more about 
astronomy, but many of them are deterred 
from taking up the study because they 

think that it is too “deep” for them. It is as easy 
to learn interesting things about the stars as it is to 
learn interesting things about flowers or birds. 

If you wish merely to be able to converse intel- 
ligently about the night skies and to answer the 
questions that your friends ask as to the names and 
movements of the bright stars, you can acquire 
the necessary knowledge in a few evenings, and 
with no working materials except instruments that 
you can make in fifteen minutes, and a star map 
that you can buy of almost any publisher of school- 
books or dealer in optical goods. If you have diffi- 
culty in finding such a map, write to the Editor of 
the Boys’ Page. He will gladly tell you where you 
can get one. 

You can get a good idea of what a star map is 
by imagining a photograph of the whole night sky. 
The stars appear in their relative positions, and 
indeed for practical purposes their relative posi- 
tions may be said not to change. That makes it 
possible to identify stars after having first learned 
one or more of them. 

For example, if you learn to know Arcturus 
you can easily learn Spica and Denebola, because 
the three together form an equilateral triangle. 

If you do not know the polestar already, it will 
be well for you to learn that first of 


of any star from any other. Then you can deter- 
mine the angles that represent certain lengths 
on the star map. 

An article in the Boys’ Page for May will tell 
you something about the planets, which are, of 
course, quite different from the stars. © 
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KICK THE BAR: A NEW GAME 


N all the large cities there are thousands of 

I boys whose parents live in the tenement- 

house districts, and who have no place in 
which to play except the open streets. Those 
conditions exist in Boston, where the narrow- 
ness of the streets and the crowds place still 
further restrictions on sport. Most of the boys 
have little or no money to spend, even for such 
necessary and inexpensive articles as a baseball 
and a bat; yet out of their small resources they 
have created a new, original game that is as 
lively and as exciting as baseball or football, 
and that requires but a single implement, which 
costs them nothing and is almost indestructible. 
The boys call the game kick the bar, obviously 
from the implement with which they play it and 
the use to which they put the implement. It is a 
piece of old rubber garden hose or single-tube 
bicycle tire fourteen or fifteen inches long, cut 
diagonally across the ends to enable it to stand 
against the side of the curbstone, convex side out, 
as shown in Fig. 1. : 

The players on a side may be any number from 
four or five up. The regular clubs, of which there 
are many in different parts of the city, usually 
have nine members. 

Although they call the field of play a diamond, 
it is really a square. The home plate is usually an 
electric-light pole or the post 
of a street lamp. It may be 
only a paving stone near the 
curb, with a chalk mark on 
it; but it must be on the right- 
hand side of the street, as the 
catcher faces. 

The line from home plate to 
first base extends along the 
curb; that from first to second 
crosses the street to the oppo- 
site curb; that from second FIG. | 
to third returns along the 
left-hand side of the street; and that from third to 
home recrosses to the starting point. A glance at 
Fig. 2 will show the arrangement and also the 
positions that the players occupy. 

The positions, however, are not arbitrarily fixed. 
As in baseball, each player takes the place where 
he can do the most good, and covers as much 
ground as he can. When fewer than nine players 
take part, the positions indicated by the higher 
numbers are left unfilled. 

Play begins by placing the piece of rubber— 

the bar—against the curb. The 























all. A great many persons who can fielders on the ‘‘out” side are in 
name no other know the polestar, and @ their places. The first player on 
know that the two stars in the bowl the ‘‘in” side takes a short run in 
of the Dipper opposite the handle | |/O (2) the gutter, parallel to the curb, 
point to it. It is an interesting star, je] Rocond Bust je} kicks the bar as far as possible 
because it is the only one in the ' — ; into the diamond, and then con- 
whole heavens that apparently never © @ ' tinues on toward first base. 
moves. It is always in the north, and, A I If anyone of the “out” side 
although you will notice that in tne H eatches the bar on the fly, the 
course of a few hours other stars set - ‘ runner is out and the next player 
behind the horizon or move across ‘ H takes his turn at kicking. If, on 
the sky, the polestar holds its place. Third “ the other hand, no one catches 

Why is that? Well, in the first place, | Base. ene... BREE |e the bar on the fly, whoever gets 
the movement of the stars across the © ® it throws it at once to the catcher 
night sky is due to the motion of the bad vend at home plate. 























earth. The stars rise and set—or seem 
to—just as the sun does. For our 
purpose, we shall speak of them as moving, just 
as we speak of the sun as moving. Stand facing 
the north some night and imagine that you are 
holding the handle of an open umbrella with the 
tip of the central rod just touching the polestar. 
The sky itself is the inside of the umbrella, and 
the stars are bits of white paper pasted on the 
black cloth of the umbrella. Now, if you slowly 
twirl the handle of the umbrella toward the left, 
—the west,—the stars, although they keep their 
relative positions, will move all together toward 
the west. The only star that does not move is the 
polestar; that merely spins in its fixed place, 
because it is the pivot—the tip of your umbrella. 
That illustrates the movement of the stars, and 
explains why the polestar is stationary, and why 
the farther a star is from the polestar the larger 
the circle it describes. - 

Having learned how the stars move, you know 
why it is always possible to identify one star from 
its position among other stars that you already 
know, for the relative positions of the stars do not 
change. By comparing the stars, then, with the 
pictures of them on your star map, you can learn 
their names. To a great extent you can do it “by 
eye,” because star groups are characteristic, and 
you can remember them accurately enough to 
recognize them on your map. In some 
cases, however, you will make mis- 
takes. Then it will be necessary to 
be a little more scientific and meas- 
ure star distances. That is simpler 
than it sounds. Star distances are 
measured in degrees. The diameter 
of the moon is half a degree. The 
Dipper from end to end is about 26°. 
You can prove it in this way: 

With a pair of calipers as a hinge, 
fasten together two straight sticks 
about a foot long, so that you have what looks 
like a large pair of wooden compasses that can be 
moved to form any angle. Squinting along one 
arm of your compasses as if along a rifle barrel, 
sight the end star in the handle of the Dipper; 
then with your eye still at the apex of the instru- 
ment, point the other arm at the end star in the 
bowl of the Dipper. The angle between the two 
arms of your compasses will be 26°, which is the 
distance between the two stars. 

You car “neasure the angle of your compasses by 
placing the apex of them at the centre of a large 
circle that you have drawn on a sheet of card- 
board and marked on the circumference with 
degrees. The whole circumference is of course 
360°, half of it is 180°, a quarter of it is 90°, and an 
eighth is 45°. A little experimenting will enable 
you to divide the eighth of the circle into forty- 
five equal parts, each of which will be a degree. 
With your compasses and the circle that you have 
drawn, you can determine, roughly, the distance 


FIG. 2 Here comes in one of the pecu- 

liarities of the game: all players 
must be put out by the catcher and at the home 
plate, except such as are caught out on flies. There 
are no basemen, in the ordinary sense. ‘The players 
whose stations are at or near the bases are merely 
fielders who try to catch the bar on the fly or to 
recover it and throw it home. 

If the first player was not caught out on the 
fly, he is safe at first base if he reaches it be- 
fore the catcher at the home plate receives and 
holds the bar. If he does not reach first base in 
time, he is out, and the next player on his side 
kicks off. 

Another peculiarity of the game shows itself, 
when the bases are full. That is the rule that per- 
mits the catcher to say, as soon as he has caught 
the bar, which runner he wishes to put out. Since 
it is also a rule that after a kick the men on bases 
cannot start to run until some fielder has caught 
or recovered the bar, the game is full of excite- 
ment and unexpected turns, and calls for the 
utmost agility. 

When three members of a side have been put 
out, the teams change places, as in baseball. 

Playing the game in the street is, of course, only 
a makeshift. Where space is available, the boys 
prefer to play in a field. There a square stone or a 
stake or a block of wood takes the place of the 
curb; and the lines of a baseball diamond are fol- 
lowed, rather than those of a square. 

No small part of the fun of kick the bar comes 
from the fact that the boomerang-shaped piece of 
rubber pipe has a most wabbly and erratic flight 
that is hard to judge and that makes it difficult to 
catch. To drive the bar a long distance it is neces- 
sary to strike it, not with the toe, but with the top 
of the foot halfway between the toe and the highest 
part of the instep. 
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A STAMP FOR CANADIAN TROOPS 


NE of the most interesting stamps the world 
war has produced has only recently reached 
the hands of American collectors. It is one 

issued in Ottawa, Canada, for use by relatives 
and friends of Canadian soldiers stationed on 
the Bahama Islands. The Canadian government 
issued a stamp for special dispatch of mail matter 
from Canada to the Canadian soldiers on the Ba- 
hamas. It seems odd that Canadian stamps were 
not used. This is a philatelic mystery yet to be 
solved. 

The stamp employed is the fivepence orange of 
the Bahaman issue of 1903, but surcharged in 
black, SPECIAL DELIVERY. The picture on 
the stamp is of ‘‘the Queen’s Staircase,” near 
Nassau, one of the most beautiful views on those 
islands. It is understood that only eight hundred 
were issued; if that is true, the stamp will become 
one of the war rarities. 
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ae iPhacton, 7-passenger 








. &1650 

Cabriolet, 3-passenger . . 71950 
- Touring Sedan... . 2175 
Limousine .. 2925 
Limousine S-endaulet ke DOLD 
Town Car . 82925 
Town Car Eandenlel tet 3025 


(All prices f. 0. b. Detroit) 





_ In a ‘hundred ‘cities, Hudson 
“dealers have-won ‘the local records 
with ‘the Super-Six. : 


Wot in America only. In several 
countries ‘Super-Sixes -have won 


the hill-climbing records. 

But the Pike’s Peak chmb last 
September was the world’ssupreme 
test. There twenty great cars, all 
specially built, met for a race to 
“the top of ‘the world.’’ And the 


Hudson Super-Six made the best” 


time of all. 


What They Drove 


The Super-Six, remember, 4s «a 
small, light Six. It doesn’t win by 
size. It won these tests just as it 
won all other worth-while records 
—by endurance. 

This invention—patented by 
Hudson—has minimized motor 
friction. It thus ‘added 80 per. cent 
to the motor’s efficiency: It nearly 
doubled the motor’s endurance. 

You don’t care to climb Pike’s 
Peak at the speed the Super-Six 
showed it could do. You don’t care 
to go 102 miles per hour, as a 


‘Super-Six stock chassis has done. 


holds those records, if you buy. ja: oa 
ey ve. 








Or 1819 miles in 24 hours, alsowith © 
a stock «chassis. 


- But. -you want the car ES et 








great car. Not because they; 
capacity; but because * ‘prove 
endurance—prove that mo service. ous 
you will ever demand = equal 

its capacity. : 


All-Round lier uler 


But the Hudson 1s now more  ~— 









» 4 than-monarch in performance. It 
AS. fully as distinctive in style and 


beauty .this. year, in’ finish, in 
equipment:and in luxury. It thas 
anew gasoline saver, in thesform 
of radiator. shutters, which, through 
controllmg the heat of the:motor 
in part, overcomes the disadvant- 
ages.and waste of the present. poor 
grade of gasoline. It has a patent 
pneumatic carburetor, exclusively 
Hudson, self-adjusting to -every 
engine speed. | 
In whatever you prize most— 
performance, style, beauty or econ- 
omy—you will find the Hudson 
leader. That’s why it leads all 
other front-rank cars in sales. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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LIGHT FOUR 
Touring - 
Roadster - 
Country Club 


BIG FOUR 
Touring : $850 
Roadster - $835 
Coupe - - - $1250 
Sedan - - - $1450 


LIGHT SIX 
Touring 
Roadster 
Coupe - 
Sedan - 


WILLYS-KNIGHT 


Four Touring ° 
FourCoupe - - 
Four Sedan - - 
Four Limousine - 
Eight Touring - 


All prices f. 0. b. Toledo 
Subject to change without notice 


Every indication points to a 


demand very much in excess 
of the possible supply of auto- 
mobiles this year. 


We are prepared. 


This year we apply the econ- 
omies of vast production for 
the first time to a complete 
line of automobiles—an end 
toward which we have been 
working for eight years. 





—two minds with 
but.a single thought 


Light Fours, Big Fours, Light 
Sixes and Willys - Knights, 
including the marvelous 
Willys-Knight Eight, are 
built and sold with 


—one executive organization, 
—one factory management, 
—one purchasing department, 
—one sales force, 


—one group of dealers. 


There is now an Overland or a 
Willys-Knight for every class 
of buyer. 


Every one of these beautiful 
cars is a better car—better in 
appearance, in performance 
and in riding comfort. 


One of them is the car of your 
dream under the evening 
lamp. 


See these-cars now. Geta car 


yourself this spring. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars. 


“Made in U.S.A.” 





